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ROMANTIC. 


YOUR 


You didn’t believe DANDRUFF could be MASTERED 


Hear the People! 


DD”. after day they come ...a 
steady stream of letters, from 
every part of the country ... unso- 
licited corroboration of a fact dem- 
onstrated in laboratory and clinic— 
dandruff can be mastered with Lis- 
terine Antiseptic! Read them. 


Sensational new disclosures defi- 
nitely prove that dandruff is really a 
germ disease! ... caused by the stub- 
born bacillus Pityrosporum oyale! 


A wealth of scientific data, amassed 
in laboratory and clinic, now clearly 
points to germicidal treatment of 
dandruff. And clinics have proved 
that Listerine Antiseptic, famous for 
more than 25 years as a germicidal 
mouthwash and gargle, does master 
dandruff .. . does kill the dandruff 
germ! 

In one clinic, 76% of the patients 
who used Listerine Antiseptic twice 
a day showed either complete disap- 
pearance of, or marked improve- 
ment in, the symptoms of dandruff 
within a month. 


If you have any evidence of dan- 
druff, start your own delightful Lis- 
terine Antiseptic treatments today. 
And look for results such as others 
got. Even after dandruff has disap- 
peared it is a wise policy to take 
an occasional treatment to guard 
against reinfection. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Last year my husband had a bad case of dandruff. 
Nothing he tried seemed to do any good for it. 
Finally I persuaded him to try Listerine Antiseptic. 
At the end of three weeks his dandruff had completely 
disappeared. A few months ago one of the children’s 
hair showed signs of dandruff for the first time. 
Listerine Antiseptic cleared that case up within ten 
days! Now we all take a Listerine Antiseptic treat- 
ment once or twice a month ‘just in case,’ and we 
haven’t had even a suggestion of dandruff since.” 
Mrs. ERWIN CARLSTEDT 

Box 507, Boynton, Fla. 


“T have been a dandruff 
victim for years. Lately it be- 
came very bad and I could 
shampoo my hair every day 
and have just as much dan- 
druff at night. As a last 
resort I tried Listerine and 
after four days it was entirely 
gone. Now I have not the 
slightest trace of it.” 
RICHARD SCHNACKENBERG 
New York, N. Y. 
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“Since using Listerine 

Antiseptic as a preventive 

for dandruff, I really feel 

safe as to my appearance 

in public.” 

HENRY W. SCHLETER 
Oshkosh, Ws. 
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“I was comparatively a young woman when I 
turned grey. This was some twenty years ago. 
My scalp was in bad condition, and my hair was 
falling out badly. 

“T had the idea of trying Listerine, and after 
the first treatment my 
hair stopped falling 
out, and dandruff 
was practically gone. 

“Since that time I 
have used nothing 
except Listerine Anti- 
septic On my scalp. 
And at 65 my hair is 
snow white and I 
have a perfectly 
healthy and normal 
scalp.” 

Mrs. PAUL NESBITT 
Chama, New Mexico 


THE TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse Listerine Antiseptic 
on the scalp at least once a day. 
WOMEN: Part the hair at various 
places, and apply Listerine Anti- 
septic right along the part with a 
medicine dropper, to avoid wet- 
ting the hair excessively. 


Always follow with vigorous 
and persistent massage. But don’t 
expect overnight results, be- 
cause germ conditions can- 
not be cleared up that fast. 

Genuine Listerine Anti- 


septic is guaranteed 
not to bleach the hair 
or affect texture. 


Her striking beach coat arrested his glance 
but what kept him looking was her smile! 


Your smile is a treasure that’s yours alone. Help guard it with Ipana and Massage! 


Hooded robe in terry cloth 
with cord belt, multi-colored 
stripes on sleeves and hem. 


Don’t neglect “Pink Tooth Brush” —Ipana and massage 


promotes firmer gums, brighter smiles! 


BOLDLY STRIPED beach robe can do 

\ loads for a girl. But where is her charm 
without a lovely smile? 

For how soon the spell of style is broken 
if her smile is dull and dingy. No one can 
be more pathetic than the girl who concen- 
trates on lovely clothes, and ignores the 
warning of “pink tooth brush.” 

Learn a lesson from her, yourself, but turn 
it to good account! Remember, you can’t 
neglect the modern care of your teeth and 
gums, and hope to save your charm. 


Never Ignore “Pink Tooth Brush” 


If you see that warning tinge of “pink” on 
your tooth brush, don’t ignore it—see your 
dentist at once! It may mean nothing serious. 


Very often, he'll tell you that modern soft, 
creamy foods are to blame—foods that de- 
prive your gums of the vigorous chewing 
workouts they need for health. 

“More exercise” may be his advice and, 
very often, “the helpful stimulation of Ipana 
Tooth Paste and massage.” For Ipana is de- 
signed not only to clean teeth thoroughly 
but, with massage, to help the gums as well. 
Each time you brush your teeth, massage a 
little extra Ipana into your gums. Circula- 
tion quickens in the gums...lazy gums 
awaken, tend to become firmer, healthier. 

Get a tube of economical Ipana Tooth 
Paste at your druggist’s today. Let Ipana and 
massage help you to brighter teeth, firmer, 
healthier gums—a winning smile! 
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WATCH FOR THESE 
EXCITING FEATURES! 


This issue of ScreeNLAND which you are hold- 
ing in your hands right now is a sample of the 
scoops you may always expect from The Smart 
Screen Magazine! For example, here you have 
"George's Women," the very first glimpse of 
Hollywood's sensational all-woman film in ac- 
tion, with first scene stills of ‘The Women." 
You have the only interview with "The Clark 
Gables At Home." The exclusive story of why 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., soft-pedaled his mar- 
riage publicity. And many more. 

Now, we want you to look forward, to watch 
for the September issue, and forthcoming issues, 
for SCOOP features and pictures. You'll get: 


THE TYRONE POWERS 
AT HOME 


First visit by any magazine to Tyrone and 
Annabella in their new honeymoon house. 


HAS HOLLYWOOD LOST 
THE COMMON TOUCH? 


Highly controversial article discussing frankly 
the problems of movie producers, directors, and 
stars in endeavoring to live normal, sane lives 
and produce fine pictures to appeal to all audi- 
ences—while they are smothered in luxury and 
glamor, swamped with thrills. 


WHO'S WHO ON ELSA 
MAXWELL'S PARTY LIST! 


Once again, the inimitable Elsa, international 
society's pet hostess and now a Hollywood star 
herself, shocks the world with her daring and 
originality. Every woman will want to read this! 


SEPTEMBER SCREENLAND IS 
ON SALE AUGUST 2nd. 
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“Wheres the girl who wants to be 


ZZ 


If you do—why let the wrong shade 
of powder hold you back? Find the 
one shade of my powder that is 
Lucky For You! 


A= YOU a “powder-guesser”?—a girl 
who merely thinks the powder she is 
using 1s really right—the lucky powder for 
her? Can you be sure the shade you use 


UGRY i LOVE? 


today doesn’t actually age you—or dim 
the freshness of your skin? It’s so very 
difficult to know. For powder shades are 
always deceiving, and unless you com- 
pare them right on your own skin you may 
never find the one shade that makes you 
a lovelier and a luckier you. 


I know that this is hard to believe. Yet 
I have seen hundreds of girls innocently 


Lavy Estuer PowpER 


SCREENLAND 


sacrifice their own good looks. Inno- 
cently, they were using a powder shade 
that made their skin look coarse... made 
them look older... that spoiled their 
beauty when eyes looked close. 


Don’t risk it—please! Find among my 
ten thrilling new shades of powder the 
one shade that can bring you luck—the 
one shade that will flatter you most. 


Your Lucky Shade. So I urge you, 
compare, compare, COMPARE! Send for 
all ten of my samples, which I’m glad to 
send you free. Try all ten of my shades. 
Don’t skip even one! For the shade you 
never thought you could wear may be 
the one really right shade for your skin! 


The minute you find it, your eves will 
know! Other women will tell you that 
you look fresher and younger... and men 
will say to themselves, “She’s lovely.” 


A True Beauty Powder. When you 
recelve my ten shades—and make your 
“Lucky Shade Test”—you will find two 
amazing qualities in this superfine pow- 
der. It’s free from the slightest hint of 
coarseness. And it clings four full hours! 
If you use it after dinner you will be free 
of powder worries until midnight! 


So write me today for the ten shades of 
my powder...free. Find your lucky shade 
—and let it flatter your beauty always— 
help you win more luck in life and love. 


“T'm glad that I found my 
lucky shade of Lady Esther 
Face Powder. It brought me 
luck in love.” 


A@EE EB SSS SSeS SB Sees oS 
(You can paste this ona (45) 
penny postcard) 
Lapy EsTHER, 
7162 West 65th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


F RE FE | Please send me FREE AND POSTPAID 

* your 10 new shades of face powder, 
also a tube of your Four Purpose Face Cream. 
Name 


Address 


City. State 
(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 
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Most satisfying cinema 
session you can treat 
yourself to is the won- 
derfully heartwarming 
"Goodbye Mr. Chips,” 
M-G-M's_ fine picture 
from James Hilton's 
story. You'll take Mr. 
Cuirs, gentle English 
schoolmaster, straight to 
your hearts. You'll come 
from the theatre 
cheered and inspired as 
well as heartily enter- 
tained—for Mr. Cuirs, 
in his quiet way, brings 
a bit of encouragement 
to those who prefer to 
believe that a life well 
lived and work well done 
are important after all. 


CHEERS 
FOR GREAT FILM: 


“GOODBYE 
MR. CHIPS” 


ROBERT DONAT 
GREER GARSON 
AND CO:! 


Robert Donat gives a 
great performance in 
the réle of Mr. Cuirs, 
the idealistic school- 
master who never had 
a child of his own and 
yet “had thousands of 
"em—all boys," as he 
says at end of his ca- 
reer. Greer Garson, en- 
chanting English new- 
comer, is perfection as 
Mrs. Cuirs, and Terry 
Kilburn matches their 
splendid performances 
with his own as no less 
than four generations 
of boys who benefit by 
Mr. Cuips' teaching. 
Scenes on this page are 


highlights of picture. 


= 


We gave you Hedy Lamarr. Now we give you America’s New 
No. 1 Glamour Girl (voted "first in allure’ by jury of motion 


picture critics) in her first big starring role... An exciting story 


of romance and front-page headlines against the background 


’ ; 5 SHE WAS “HARD TO HANDLE” 
of Dartmouth College's colorful Winter Carnival. 


—UNTIL SHE MET THE HAND- 
: e, *. \ SOME YOUNG PROFESSOR. 


2 


in te Statens Gayest Ptr 
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e 2 Neo ge e ae 
Original screen play by Budd Schulberg, Maurice Rapf and Lester Cole ... Music by Werner Janssen i 
A WALTER WANGER Production e Directed by CHARLES F. RIESNER e Released thru United Artists 
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NO BELTS | 
NO PINS | 
NO PADS | 
NO ODOR 


O stay-at-home week-ends, 

no calendar days—if you use 
Tampax for sanitary protection. Even in a 
modern swim suit there is nothing to “show” 
—no line or edge of belt or napkin. Tampax is 
worn internally, acting gently as an absorbent 
and allowing you to golf, ride, bathe, swim— 
in comfort, without chafing, without the for- 
mation of odor! 

Perfected by a doctor, Tampax is made of 
pure, long-fibered surgical cotton. Firmly cross- 
stitched, it cannot come apart and fail in pro- 
tection. Each sealed in patented applicator— 
neat, quick, dainty. Your hands do not even 
touch the Tampax. Quite unlike any other 
product, because it flattens out to a thin shape 
in use. No disposal difficulties. Comfortable 
and efficient, the Tampax way is the civilized 
way for women. 

At drug stores and notion counters. Average 
month’s supply, 35¢. Introductory package, 
20¢. As much as 25% may be saved by pur- 
chasing economy 
package of 40. 


Accepted for advertising 

by the Journal of the 

American Medical Asso- 
citation. 


en encernall : 


wo 
Protection it 


BEGKCOKSCCOOOOOS 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Please send me in plain wrapper the new trial package 
of Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below: 


(| ) REGULAR TAMPAX 


SU-89 


(| ) JUNIOR TAMPAX 
Name 

Address. 

CN AID 


TAGGING 


THE 


Delight Evans’ Reviews on Pages 52-53 


It’s 
a Won- 
derful 
World 


M-G-M 


You'll laugh yourself silly at the loony 
situations in this clever mystery comedy. 
It has two of the screen’s best comedy 
stars, Claudette Colbert and James Stew- 
art, who caper through the scenes as though 
they enjoyed the fun too. Claudette’s a 
zany, romantic poetess who attaches her- 
self to Jimmy, much to his annoyance, 
while he’s tracking down a murderer. 
There’s a side-splitting episode in which 
Stewart disguises himself in scout’s uni- 
form and thick glasses. Good laugh show! 


The Sun 
Never 
Sets 


Universal 


The forceful portrayals of Basil Rath- 
bone as Clive Randolph and Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., as his young brother John, who 
rebels at going into “the service” just to 
carry on family tradition, puts this picture 
way up top on list of films you must see. 
It’s a powerful story of the British Em- 
pire and the conflict of two brothers in 
the diplomatic service. The African Gold 
Coast is the setting and there are some 
fine bombing scenes. Lionel Atwill, Virginia 
Field and Barbara O’Neil are in the cast. 


Calling 
Dr. 
Kildare 


M-G-M 


The second of the Kildare pictures is 
even more entertaining than the first. If 
you liked the original of series, be sure to 
see this one. It has mystery, comedy, ro- 
mance, suspense, and the dialogue is quite 
clever. The plot has to do with a murder 


Jand the medical ethics of a young doctor 


who becomes involved and turns detective 
to clear himself. Lew Ayres’ performance 
makes Dr. Kildare believable and Lionel 
Barrymore plays shrewd Dr. Gillespie with 
eusto. Lana Turner, Laraine Day in cast. 
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TALKIES 


The Kid 
from 
Kokomo 


Warner 


Here’s hilarious comedy! Although it | 
has Joan Blondell, Wayne Morris, Pat 
O’Brien in it, it’s May Robson’s picture. 
Her clowning as a liquor-loving klepto- | 
maniac trying to talk herself out of a jail 
sentence, is a riot. This scene alone is 
worth admission price. Pat’s good as the 
promoter who lures Wayne, country lad 
with a mother complex, away from farm 
and makes him a fighter. (Remember Kid 
Galahad?) Joan hasn’t much of a role, but 
makes the most of it and its clever lines. 


Fa ee a 


SS ee 


The 
Gracie 
Allen 
Murder 
Case 


Para- 
mount 


Better sit up front for this uproariously | 
funny comedy so you'll be sure to catch all | 
the dialogue’ because the audience will 
laugh long and loud at some of its in- 
sanity and you might miss some of the 
fun. It’s a burlesque on murder mysteries || 
that really gets across. Gracie Allen, who . 
glorifies the dumb dame, tries to help Philo 
(Gracie pronounces it Fido) Vance (War- | 
ren William) solve a murder mystery, . 
jumbles the clues as only Gracie can do 
it, but succeeds in solving the mystery. 


a a a Ss 


Co-starring Brian Aherne and Victor 
McLaglen, this swashbuckling tale of ro- 
mance and adventure in the 1840’s drama- 
tizes the colonization of Australia. Aherne 
gives a good performance as Captain 
Michael Fury, handsome Robin Hood who 
fights to help oppressed pioneers. Mc- 
Laglen’s role of Blacky, burly light-fingered 
convict-laborer will give you some hearty 
laughs. The picture has action—fist fights, 
shooting, and fast riding. June Lang is the | 
lovely lady of Captain Fury’s affections. | 


GAY PARTY—a pretty new dress— 
| A and so becoming! For months Jane 
_ had dreamed that this would be /er eve- 
ning, her night to win romance! But 
when it came, it was the other girls who 
_ got the masculine attention. Romance 
seemed everywhere —why couldn't it 
| come to Jane? 


Romance can’t come to the girl who 
_ is guilty of underarm odor. This fault, 
_ above all faults, is one that men can’t 
stand. Yet today there are actually thou- 
sands of “Janes” who court disaster... 
girls who neglect to use Mum! 


It’s a mistake to think a bath alone 
will protect you from underarm odor! 
Realize that a bath removes only past 
perspiration, that Mum prevents odor... 
then you'll play safe. More women use 
Mum than any other deodorant—more 
Screen stars, more nurses—more girls 
who know that underarms need special 


care—not occasionally, but every day! 
You'll like this pleasant cream! 


MUM IS QUICK! It takes 30 seconds— 
practically no time at all—for Mum! 


MUM 1S SAFE! The Seal of the American 


Institute of Laundering tells you Mum is 
harmless to fabrics. You can apply it after 
you're dressed. And even after underarm 
shaving Mum soothes your skin. 


Romance is always 
| “Just around the corner” for Jane! 
| 


| No need for a girl to spoil her own chances when MUM so surely guards charm! 


MUM IS SURE! Without stopping perspi- 
ration, Mum stops underarm odor. Get 
Mum today at any druggist’s. Remember, 
any girl can lose romance if she’s guilty of 
odor! Make sure of your charm! Play safe 
—guard your popularity with Mum! 
AVOID THIS EMBARRASSMENT! Thou- 
sands of women make a habit of Mum for sani- 
tary napkin use. Mum is gentle, safe... frees you 
from worry of offending. 


MORE MOVIE STARS, MORE NURSES, MORE WOMEN, USE MUM 


70 HERSELF: ¥ 
SIS WAS RIGHT §5.. 
| -MUM KEEPS xs 
ME FRESH. 
TO-NIGHT BILUS 
ASKED FOR 


SIS SAYS A BATH |. 

ALONE IS NEVER 
ENOUGH FOR 
UNDERARMS, 


SO I'LL TRY 
MUM, TOO. 


EVERY DANCE. /& 
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Mum TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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CRYING WONT 
HELP YOU i+ youre 


THOUSANDS GAIN 
10 TO 25 LBS., 

NEW STRENGTH 
THIS SCIENTIFIC WAY 


OU may think your case is hopeless—that 
‘1 you’re just naturally skinny, rundown— 
often tired and nervous. But as a result of 
recent scientific discoveries thousands of men 
and women who never could seem to gain be- 
fore have put on 10 to 25 pounds of naturally 
attractive flesh. They’ ve gained normal health, 
normal nerves, new pep, and all the new 
friends and good times these bring—by simply 
taking these scientifically prepared Vitamin 
B and iron tablets known as Ironized Yeast 
tablets, for a few short weeks. 


Why this builds up so quickly 
You see, it has now been scientifically proved 
that thousands of people are thin, wornout 
and cranky—hardly able to eat, sleep or work 
—simply because they do not get sufficient 
Vitamin B and iron from their daily food. 
Without enough of these two vital substances 
you may lack appetite and not get the most 
body-building good out of what you eat. 


Now you get these exact missing substances 
in these easy-to-take little Ironized Yeast 
tablets. So by simply using their aid for a 
short time, great numbers of formerly run- 
down men and women have easily put on just 
the pounds they needed—gained new pep and 
much greater attractiveness of appearance— 
and won new friends and new joy in life. 


Make this money-back test. 


Get Ironized Yeast tablets from your druggist today. If 
with the first package you don’t eat better and FEEL 
better, with much more strength and pep—if you’re not 
convinced that Ironized Yeast will give you the nor- 
mally attractive pounds, new energy and life you’ve 
longed for, the price of this first package will be promptly 
refunded by the Ironized Yeast Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Only be sure you get the genuine Ironized Yeast. Don’t 
take one of the many cheap inferior substitutes which do 
not give the same results, Look for the letters ‘‘IY’’ 
stamped on each tablet. That assures the genuine, 


Special offer! 


To start thousands building up their health right away, 
we make this special offer. Purchase a package of Ironized 
Yeast tablets at once, cut out the seal on the box and 
mail it to us with a clipping of this paragraph. We will 
send you a fascinating new book on health, ‘‘New Facts 
About Your Body.’’ Remember, results with the first pack- 
age—or money refunded, At all druggists, Ironized Yeast 
Co., Inc,, Dept. 268, Atlanta, Ga. 


TUNE IN ON JOHN J. ANTHONY’S GOOD WILL HOUR. 
See your local newspaper for exact time and station. 


Bridal 
Suite 


M-G-M 


The title of this comedy was changed 


from “Maiden Voyage” after its star, . 


Annabella, married Tyrone Power—per- 
haps to capitalize on the wedding’s publicity 
and Ty’s popularity—but all the efforts of 
charming Annabella, as a Swiss inn pro- 
prietress, and Robert Young in role of an 
American playboy, seem wasted on this 
mediocre film. Even a fine supporting cast 
—Billie Burke, Walter Connolly, Reginald 
Owen—fails to lift it out of the so-so class. 


i é Bes é es 

A modernized adaptation of Jack Lon- 
don’s “Wolf Call,” tale of the north coun- 
try, in which John Carroll is a millionaire 
playboy whose father sends him to a Cana- 
dian radium mine to learn its real value, 
and to keep him away from night clubs. 
Thrills are provided by a plane crash, fist 
fights, and the canine actor’s (Grey 
Shadow) encounters with packs of wolves. 
Movita charming as Indian girl and John’s 
warm baritone voice is heard. Picturesque. 


Zenobia 


Hal 
Roach— 
United 
Artists 


Although the film has a tendency to 
drag, you'll find the comedy situations very 
amusing. Oliver Hardy is the small-town 
doctor who’s duped by medicine man Harry 
Langdon into treating his sick elephant, 
Zenobia, and is embarrassed because the 
grateful elephant persists in following him 
around. As the doctor’s wife, the fluttery 
Billie Burke gives her usual good show, 
as does Alice Brady. Jean Parker, James 
Ellison, June Lanz make up romantic trio. 


Exile 
Express 


Grand 
National 


As Nadine, Anna Sten tries hard to 
make this a good picture, but the story 
is so muddled her efforts are wasted. Too 
bad, because Anna is really beautiful and 
she does need a break in the way of good 
direction and story material. Anna works 
in the laboratory of Dr. Hite, who’s mur- 
dered by foreign agents. Suspicion points 
to Nadine, who’s being deported, meets 
Alan Marshall on train. They prove her 
innocence and he gets story for his paper. 


SCREENLAND 


With Gene Krupa, his drums and his 
orchestra in it, this comedy is a feast for. 
the jitterbugs. However, if you're not a 
rug-cutter, you may not. find it very en- 
tertaining unless you're particularly fond 
of Bob Hope’s type of comedy. Bob plays 
a fast-talking amusement park promoter 
who stops at nothing to get his entertainers 
a big break. Shirley Ross, one of the per- 
formers, sings The Lady’s In Love, a 
catchy tune you'll be humming for days. 


_ If it’s thrills and suspense you're seek- 
ing, here’s your picture. Melvyn Douglas, 
editor of a newspaper that’s about to fold, 
accidentally comes into possession of a 
ransom bill, solves kidnapping, gets scoop 
for his paper, and saves it from oblivion. 
It's a novel film, made up af a series of 
episodes, the experiences of the editor- 
sleuth as he pursues the trail of the ransom 
bill. Louise Platt deserves praise for her 
role as the school-teacher and eye-witness. 


( 


The Girl 
from 
Mexico 


RKO- 
Radio 


If you’ve missed Lupe Velez during her 
absence from the screen, you'll be happy 
she’s back as Carmelita, fiery Mexican 
singer, in this farce because the role fits 
her perfectly. In fact, Lupe who’s Mexican 
by birth, IS Carmelita. The plot concerns a 
search for radio talent and the hokum takes 
place at big league ball games and wres-. 
tling matches. The antics of Leon (rubber- | 
legs) Errol and some hair-pulling between 
Lupe and Linda Hayes make it slapstick. 


Across 
the 
Plains 


Mono- 
gram 


Jack Randall, cowboy star of this out- 
door drama, and Dennis Moore play two 
brothers, parted when renegade whites kill 
their parents and run off with one of the 
boys, Dennis, who becomes the Kansas Kid. 
Indians adopt the other, Randall, who’s 
named Cherokee. It pictures the old west 
of wagon trails of the 1850’s and spans 
twenty years in lives of the brothers, bitter 
enemies, not knowing relationship. Has ex-) 
citing battle between outlaws and Indians. | 


WCE IN A LIFETIME 
A Motion Picture Li ke This ae 


Dace, On a rare occasion, you've sat in a theatre—that 
‘magically ceased to exist! Under the spell of the pic- 
jture unfolding, that world on the screen became your 
world. And there you lived, and loved, and laughed, 
and cried with those whose feelings became your 


feelings, whose story became your very own. 


Such a picture, we Poliene: was “Four Daughters.’ 


. Now, certainly, just such a picture is this! 


Here, once again, the same celebrated players. Here, 
again, a story, though different, sure to be cher- 


ished as long as your heart has room for love! 


Dipcrrrers 


We couldn’t better the “Four Daughters” cast— 
so we've reunited them for a still better picture! 


JOHN GARFIELD PREVIEWED BY 


CLAUDE RAINS « JEFEREY LYNN WALTER WINCHELL: 


““Daughters Courageous’ 
FAY BAINTER * DONALD CRISP s : 
MAY ROBSON-FRANK McHUGH:DICK FORAN 
and THE "FOUR DAUGHTERS" 


PRISCI N N Original Screen Play by 
Julius J. and Phillip G. Epstein 


Suggested by a Play by 


ROSEMAR Y iA | \ E Dorothy Bennett and Irving White 
Music by Max Steiner 


LOLA LANE pe cins a 
GALE PAGE WARNER BROS. 


Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ 


is superior to 
‘Four Daughters‘! 


**Central casting office 


calling. Miss La Due to 
report to Mr. Duane to- 
morrow at seven.” 


“T just can’t go — at this time of the month! I’d 
be humiliated to death!” 


“Straighten up, Joan — haven’t you heard of 
Holly-Pax? Holly-Pax gives protection internally, 
invisibly. Many of the stars use it.” 


“You played that scene marvelously, Miss La Due. 
I’m sure you'll steal the picture!" 


PROM Hollywood, world center of fashion 
and feminine smartness, comes the truly 
modern mode of sanitary protection — the 
invisible, internal protection of Holly-Pax. 
Developed for screen stars who must be 
always active, Holly-Pax enables normal 
women to go through every day of the month 
with her secret her own. Used internally, 
Holly-Pax banishes pads, pins, belts. Holly- 
Pax doesn’t betray itself — even in a swim 
suit! Its comfort is amazing. No chafing, no 
binding, no secret fear. Due to its method of 
absorption, no odor can form. What peace of 
mind this advantage alone will bring you! 
Available at drug, department and ten cent 
stores — package of four, 10 cents; package 


of ten, 20 cents. 
y- U. Ss. d. 


20c for 


package | 


HOLLY-PAX S89 
Palms Station, Hollywood, California 


For the enclosed 10c please send me a : Ge 
package of four Holly-Pax. 


Keep calm, cool, and charming with B 
host J 
your hostess 
this month in her gracious home. 
Clip her good hot-weather recipes 


Rosalind Russell, 


OSALIND RUSSELL’S house is of 

mottled brick, with triplicate chimneys 

in groups, and three poplars guarding 
the corner. The last time I was in it, the 
day was wet and a chilly wind was blow- 
ing. The effect inside was of warmth and 
comfort—a grand place to be on such a 
day. This time, the thermometer was flirt- 
ing with eighty, and the house seemed 
cool and delightful. 

“No, I haven’t redecorated,” considered 
my hostess, thoughtfully, “except for the 
den. And last time it was in lime yellow 
and now it’s lipstick red! I think it must 
be flowers, and the emphasis in color, that 
make it look new to you.” 

The living-room is in cool blues and 
greens. Crimson flowers, a fire on the 
hearth, the warm red of a hostess coat 
and steam rising from a teapot had made 
all the difference before. “I may change 
the entire thing next year,’ my hostess 


SCREENLAND 


‘awning makes a roof, and the high brick | 


Betty 
Boone 


went on. “I adore playing around with a 
house! This wall-paper in the dining-room, 
for example: I like pink, and I love roses. | 
I searched everywhere before I found ex-/ 
actly what I wanted.’ The wall-paper is a} 
solid mass of pink roses, most effective. 

“But the best place in the house for} 
summer is the patio! I almost live out} 
here in warm weather. I dream of doing 
it over all in glass so I can use it in win-| 
ter, too. Have you seen the new glass| 
roofs that roll back so you can see the 
stars? Terribly, terribly expensive, but) 
fascinating! I may persuade myself I car! 
afford one some time.” 

The patio is tiled and sheltered on two. 
sides by the walls of the house. A greer 


wall around the garden prevents any over} 
looking by passersby. The furniture is 0} 
metal painted white and upholstered in tur , 
quoise canvas, glass tables for luncheot | 


‘ce coffee, each laden with summer flowers from her garden. 
“T eat out here on warm evenings,” said Rosalind, sinking 
‘hto a chair. “It’s usually light enough without candles, but 
j’ I’m late I’m glad of the excuse to use them. Something so 
Hlamorous about candlelight! Eating outdoors is best when 
‘ou aren’t worried about food getting cold, and I don’t eat 
jlot food in this weather. For luncheon today we’re having 
‘rozen fruit salad, muffins, and ice tea with ginger ale.” 


FROZEN FRUIT SALAD 


Orange Jello 
| Diced pineapple (Dole) 
| Queen Ann cherries 

Berries in season 


mee 


Rosalind Russell 
knows the secret of 
gay yet gracious en- 
tertaining. She serves MUFFINS 
the ideal warm . NS 
weather dishes to 
Betty Boone, our 
Wee Pee orien teaspoons parte powder (Royal) 
patio. Left, long 2 teaspoon salt 

view of Miss Rus- el Se) es 

sell's dignified home. 14 cup Crisco 


Mould and serve on nests of watercress 
with slices of fresh pineapple and berries. 


cup sugar 
eggs 
cups flour 


On page opposite, Beat eggs until creamy. Sift dry ingre- 
a close-up of her as_ dients and add to eggs alternately with 
: . she served the salad. ~ (Continued on page 98) 


OH, ANN_I WISH YOU 
WERE GOING TO THE 
HOUSE PARTY, TOO! 


SODO1== 
WHY DOES BETH 
GET ALE Tile 


WISH | COULD TELL 
ANN TO AVOID — 
FFENDING ! IF SHE'D | - 
\LY LUX UNDIES AFTER 
EVERY WEARING, 
SHE'D BE HEAPS 
MORE POPULAR! 


i seen 
\ 


~ Avoid undie odor with Lux 


Don’t risk offending others! Lux undies daily! | 
Lux removes every trace of perspiration odor, 
keeps undies new-looking longer. Avoid harsh 
soaps, cake-soap rubbing. Buy the BIG box of Lux! ) 


SRS 


—a little goes so far—Lux is thrifty 


y\ fine 
fy erit 


Irving Berlin’s. . 


six new song hits...‘‘the 
best he’s ever written!”’ 
“I’m Sorry For Myself” 
“An Old Fashioned 
Tune Always Is New” 
“*Song of the 
Metronome”’ 
“When Winter Comes”’ 
“T Poured My Heart 
Into A Song” 


and the new ballroom 
dance craze. - 


“Back To Back” 
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X** ope VALLES 
EDNA MAY OLIVER 


MARY HEALY. 
LYLE TALBOT 
ALAN DINEHART 
Directed by Sidney Lanfield 


Associate Producer Gene Markey 
Screen Play by Harry Tugend 


Based on a story by George Bradshaw 


Ot ae ox Picture y bY Niys, 
‘cease (i 


SCREENLAND 


Open Letter to 


EAR TROUPER: 

That’s what you are. I wish there were more 
like you. 
_ This is not bolony. I have not joined the Jeanette 
MacDonald Fan Club—ask them, they know me. And 
sate me. Whenever I don’t come right out and call you 
| goddess in every issue they ‘give me an argument. 
four Voice is Glorious, your Acting is Glamorous, 
‘our Pictures are Perfect. And whoever denies it is 
sothing short of a fiend in human form. That’s me. 

So when I cheer you here you, and that Fan Club, 
an believe I mean it. What I’m cheering you for is 
four concert tour. Not only because it has been so 
successful, but because you made it at all. It took 
ourage and it took stamina; it took a sense of humor 
ind a lot of tolerance. Other stars less far-sighted than 
rou wouldn’t have bothered. I’m doing all right, you 
might have said. I have a swell contract, a beautiful 
tome, a nice husband. Why go on a wearing, tearing 
jaunt around the country? Why not an elaborate, ex- 
xensive South American vacation, a la Henry Fonda? 
Jr a swank trip with London acclaim like Spencer 
[racy’s? You chose, instead, a series of one-night 
in ae high-class one-night stands, in the very 
dest auditoriums, but trouping nevertheless—with 


{ 
} 


Jeanette MacDonald 


long sleeper jumps, crowds at stations, insistent auto- 
graph hounds—to all of which and whom you smiled 
that lovely, gracious smile, extended a friendly hand, 
exposed yourself to pummeling and writer’s cramp. 

Of course, it was good business. Of course, you 
made money. But you could have done that staying in 
Hollywood. Instead, you. stepped down from your 
movie star’s throne and mingled. It’s being done these 
days by all smart royalty. You did a grand and gra- 
cious job, as the thrilling pictures on this page prove. 
Salt Lake City wasn’t the only place where crowds 
cheered you, and where you greeted them as friend 
to friend. Whether you meant it or not, it was heart- 
warming and wonderful. I choose to think you meant 
it. That you haven’t lost the human touch and that 
you won’t, if you can help it. 


Deeg UPceteten 
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Opening Day at 
the Races! The 
Stars Watch ‘Em 
Run—with Min- 
gled Emotions! 


Holiywood couples at- 
tracting most attention 
at opening day of races: 
right, Randolph Scott and 
Dorothy Lamour, looking 
not too romantic here, 
but handsome subjects of 
movie gossips’ specula- 
tion, since Dotty is now 
Miss Lamour again. Top 
right opposite page, those 
happy newlyweds, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Taylor. 
Now, below, beauties 
Dolores Del Rio and 
Marlene Dietrich squired 
by author Eric Remarque 
of "All Quiet on the 
Western Front." At right 
below, Jane Wyman and 
Ronald Reagan picking 
the winners—we hope. 


C utest couple at Opening of races may be seen 
above: Deanna Durbin, growing up fast into a 
eal Hollywood beauty, with her constant swain, 
nice Vaughn Paul. Note Deanna's smart hat, 
ore sophisticated make-up—we think she's one 
the prettiest girls in town. So does Vaughn. 


==. 


All photographs on this and 


BOWLI NG : facing page by Len Weissman 


SEASON 


Opening night of new bowling center, 
biggest in the world, brought out movie 
celebs who are real fans of the sport. 
Above, Joe E. Brown and John Garfield. 
Left, Bob Hope and Betty Grable; top 
left, Betty and hubby Jackie Coogan. Be- 
low, Harold Lloyd explains technique to 
Anita Louise; left below, Jackie Cooper 
criticizes Judy Garland's scorekeeping. 


Bowling 
Center 


Scoop of scoops! Visit Clark anc 
Carole in their new home with 
SCREENLAND’S famous “Liza.” 


You'll have the time of your life | 


a ee ee 


ie Aamo 


The Gables aren't snooty, just exclusive! 
We don't mind, since SCREENLAND 
is the only magazine privileged to pub- 
lish the story of their settling-down 
days. Yep, here's the Gable home- 
stead; opposite page, Carole and Clark. 


HEN two of my favorite people, Carole Lom- 

bard and Clark Gable, got themselves married 

some weeks back I was thousands of miles away 
on the wrong side of the Rockies. [ just happened to 
stumble on to it one afternoon when I was flat on my 
back in my hotel room having a little trouble with my 
ethmoid sinuses which were leaking like mad. As I 
reached for the Kleenex I turned on the radio and heard 
something dreary about 45,000 Texaco dealers from 
Coast to Coast quickly followed by a “Flash! Clark Gable 
and Carole Lombard were married in Kingman, Arizona 
today! And now U. S. Rubber Co. presents Raymond 
Paige.” 

Well, I must say that’s a fine way to find out about the 
marriage of two of your best friends,-tucked in there with 
45,000 Texaco dealers and Raymond Paige. It was hu- 
miliating. It was belittling: ““Who do they think they 
are?” I said with my customary originality. “They can’t 
do this to me! No wg¥e, no scoop, no nothing. They can't 
do this to me.” Bu@they did. As Carole casually explained 
to me later, ‘“L#%a, you couldn’t possibly have been fur- 
ther from ow*thoughts that day.” My friends! 

It seemsgthat she was just fooling around the house 
that morfhing—the earliest riser in Hollywood, that’s 
Lombarél—when Rhett Butler called up from the studio 
and*egid that he had the day off unexpectedly and why 
didn they get married. So Carole became all coy and 
flutfery like something from the Junior League. She 
Bee ge her mother to come over and look after the 
hguse for the day, tried on all her new hats with a few 
™T[ haven’t a thing to wear,” and before anyone was wise 
—except her mother, Mrs. Peters—they were off in Clark’s 
car for the State Line. (Arizona doesn’t have the in- 
convenience of a three-day license law that California has. ) 


Weissman 


Now I have a forgiving nature, mercy, you have to 
have it in this business, so I wired Clark and Carole, - 
night rates, “Well thank goodness that’s over.’ To which 
they replied, “Don’t forget to buy wedding present in 
New York.” Quelle belle sentiment! That’s what I like 
about the Gables. They are so full ofiovely romance and 
moonlight that you just wast to wrap them up in laven- 
der and stick them away in a drawer. 

Eventually I returned to Hollywood, fresh from my 
Eastern triumphs; and fairly reeking of chic I drove 
out to the Valley to pop in on the Gables. Now I knew 
that Carole and Clark had gone back to the soil in a big 
way—hadn’t I lived through Carole’s correspondence 
course last summer in poultry feeding, can washing for 
dairies, olive thinning and vegetable weevils? Not to 
mention several of Clark’s tractor salesmen? But know- 
ing movie folk as I do, and I do know movie folk, I 
naturally assumed that it was just a phase, and now that 
they had actually settled down on a ranch they would be 
landed gentry with plenty of finger bowls. I fully expected 
a Jeeves who would tell me that the Marster and the. 
Modom were having their tea in the Rose Garden. I was 
all set to tear into a couple of buttered scones. 

Instead I tore into a bevy of animals. Right there, in 
the middle of the driveway, and with no intention of mov- 
ing, were more dogs and cats than I’ve seen since France. 
I recognized Tuffy, Clark’s bufklog, and his bird dog, 
and his favorite cat (Clark adores cats) and Fritz, 
Carole’s horribly mannered dachshund, and Simon, and! 


Topper, and Josephine who has a washing-her-face com- 
plex and sleeps only on the top of cars. And there was a 
new grey cat of sorts, who, I learned later, had moved 
into the house the same day that Carole and Clark did; 
she didn’t seem to mind about (Please turn to page &2) 


THE CLARK GABLES 


T’S no easy task, even for George Cukor, directing an 
all-women picture, but so far all on the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer lot is so calm that people are only hoping it’s 

not the calm before the storm. ““The Women” should be 
called “‘The Females” really, because besides the galaxy 
of stars such as Shearer, Crawford, Boland, Russell, and 
85 other womenywith speaking parts, even the animals, 
the horses, anethe dogs are all ladies! It was two of the 
dogs, by nagfie Queenie and Sheba, that had the first and 
so far onl¥ row on the picture. They flew at each other 
on the gfirst morning of shooting and then, as if that 
wasn/f enough, they turned jealous on Miss Shearer be- 
cauge she was talking with her movie “daughter,” little 
Verginia Weidler, and barked so much that no one could 
Ivar a word of dialogue. Perhaps they'd seen the hunt- 
ing snapshots that the mother and daughter were looking 
/at, because there’s a shadow in one of those pictures, and 
it’s the shadow of a man! But they were wasting 
their breath barking because after a lot of conferences 
and consultations among high studio executives even 
the one little shadow of a man has been cut out of the 
picture. 

Seriously for a minute, though, can you think of many 
places these days where men are definitely barred? Clare 
Boothe, who wrote the play, and Jane Murfin, who did the 
film adaptation, had the hardest time trying to think of 
places sacred to women. It means there can be no street 
scenes, of course, no hotel lobbies, no big cars that might 
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be chauffeur-driven—in fact, the main topic of conversa- 
tion in the picture never appears once. 


detail be correct. He went to Reno just to see for h 


George Cukor, as always, has insisted that every small 


Listen and leok in on “The Women" at 
work! Advance news and views of the 
_most sensational movie Hollywood is mak- 
ing right now, with Director Cukor half- 
coaxing, half-insulting best performances 
of their careers from all-feminine cast 
including Shearer, Crawford, Russell! 


By Michael Pearman 


salon and had an expert from Elizabeth Arden’s, Doro- 
thy Blanchard, come out to supervise the gigantic 24- 


booth set that’s being built out on the M-G-M lot. At 


ong last mere man will be able to get a view of just 
hat goes on behind the scenes in those mysterious 


SCREENLAND scoops 
again with first stills from 
"The Women’ and intimate 
story of George Cukor 
(above) directing his fo- 
mous cast. Advance scene 
stills show Joan Crawford 
in her réle of sirenic per- 
fume salesgirl with Roso- 
lind Russell and Phyllis 
Povah her customers (left): 
Norma Shearer and Miss 
Russell, opposite page, os 
Rosalind purrs over her noi! 
polish: “Isn't it divine, 
dear? ‘Jungle Red'!" Fer 
left, Crawford in close-up 
—see her new coiffure. Lef 
below, Rosalind Russell. 
wearing one of Adrian's 
wildest creations, purrs her 
way through a scene with 
Shearer, Joan Fontaine, 
Miss Povah and Mary Nash. 


beauty salons where women spend so much time and 
money. It’s all there, diet kitchens, mud baths, sunlamp 
rooms, exercise rooms, and of course all the continual 
chatter and gossip that goes with such an establishment. 

Poor Rosalind Russell certainly goes through the mill 
in this picture, for not only does she fall headlong inte 
a moving push bin and land upside down showing off a 
pair of very shapely waving legs, but the studio sent her 
to an internationally famous beauty salon to learn cor- 
rectly the slimming exercises you will sée her perform- 
ing. The instructress reported Miss Russell most quick- 
learning and thorough pupil and everything.was okay 
until next morning when she woke up so stiff\that she 
couldn't move a muscle! So that’s no bit player y@u'll see 
working on Miss Russell in the massage room but a 
fully qualified expert masseur trying to loosen up ‘those 
aching limbs. I’m only glad the fans can’t hear the wails 
and shrieks of agony that are let out the moment Mr. 
Cukor shouts “O.K., cut, print that.’’ The first day the 
women were let onto the perfume department set you 
would have thought an insane asylum had been set loose 
so much pushing and shoving and exclamations went on 
as they darted amongst the tables and shelves littered 
with huge bottles of all the best and most expensive im- 
ported perfumes. All the bottles were firmly sealed and 
cellophane-wrapped though except one bottle, one excit- 
ing bottle of “Summer Rain,” a perfume made expressly 
for “The Women.” Its bottle (Please turn to page 73) 
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SCREENLAND reveals, for the first time, the reason 
for Doug's insistence upon "no publicity’ for his new 
wifi. Above, “Mary and Doug," 1939 Hollywood model: 
thé former Mary Lee Hartford and the junior Fairbanks. 


f 


£ 

‘OUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jr., has married again. 

You know that. But hidden behind that curt news 

lies a suppressed story you have never heard— 
until now. 

It is the secret drama of a man who once more has 
found a reason for his life. Of a woman who believed 
unti! a short time ago that she was destined to remain 
unhappy. Of a victory by two lovers over a situation 
that kept them apart. And it is the climax to one star’s 
long and difficult struggle to beat an inferiority com- 
plex and stand triumphantly on his own feet. 

How secret this romance has been amazes-me. It could 
have been worth headlines, only no word of its serious- 


Suppressed until now, this 
true inside story behind the 
curt news of Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr.'s second marriage 


By Dickson Morley 


ness leaked out. Douglas saw to that. As he 
has grown older he has winced every time he 
has remembered the wholesale publicity ac- 
corded those closest to him; he has acquired 
a passionate desire for dignified privacy. He 
had the guest list for his wedding handed to 
the newspapers, with a brief description of 
the bride’s wedding dress. That, by his order, 
was all there was to be to it. He didn’t have one 
photograph of his new wife for publication. 

Douglas still refuses to give even one inter- 
view about the woman who has succeeded 
Joan Crawford to his name. He still carefully 
protects her from the questions of reporters. 
He still declines to discuss any of the details 
of when and where they fell in love. 

Nor can I blame him. His marriage is not a 
blatant, casual, ordinary thing. It is exactly 
the opposite, and it has revolutionized him and 
his future just as he has excitingly changed 
everything for Mary. Who is she, this thor- 
oughly unpublicized second wife of his ? What 
is her background? How did he court her? 
Why has Douglas deliberately attempted to 
evade all comment on the most significant step 
he has yet taken? 

I know! I have known thine for ten years 
now, ever since a week-end when he and Joan 
went to San Francisco on a house party. That 
was six months before he eloped with Joan. 
I know what he has been going through. At 
last he has discovered another woman to give 
point to the work that pride has forced him to 
do well, another woman to give meaning to 
a career he has had to save entirely by him- 
self. But when he finally wanted to marry 
again he couldn’t simply ask Mary to be Mrs. 
Fairbanks. For he was free, but she wasn’t. This was his 
other reason for avoiding the barrage of the interviewers. 
He has been difficult because he has wanted to be digni- 
fied, and discreet. 

Now to understand fully his whole new situation, and 
to appreciate what Mary has brought to him, I think you 
must turn back with me to what the newlyweds were 
before they met. It was their pasts that made them ready 
for each other. It is the pasts they are trying to forget 
that will make this marriage of theirs a sound success. 

When they met both of them had explored and experi- 
mented and failed at love. Consider Douglas’ emotional 
conditioning first. Dougias was, I think, the most incom- 
plete actor I have ever known. Outwardly he had so 
much; beneath that fine reputation he was astonishingly 
bewildered, anything but self-confident. 

It is ironical that his second (Please turn to page /4) 


“GET SHERIDAN” 


That's the byword in Hollywood stu- 
dios and society these days. Read 
how Ann is taking her big success 


By 
Elizabeth 
Wilson 


VER since she moved her beautiful 
red hair, her stream-lined figure, and 
her best bathing suits over to the 
Warner Brothers Studio in 1935 Ann 
Sheridan’s telephone has been ringing 
constantly, and I don’t mean what you 
think I mean. Any time of day or night 
Ann picked up the receiver she would 
hear an excited voice saying, ‘Miss Sheri- 
dan, you're to make a test for such-and- 
such a picture at nine in the morning.” 
“For three years,” says Ann, “I tested 
for every big picture on the lot. But I 
usually wound up, if | wound 
up at all, in a quickie. Why, 
Ive tested for everything 
except the Red Shadow in 
‘The Desert Song,’ and it 
still isn’t too late to take a 
test for that! If one of the 
stars decided a part wasn’t 
important enough for her, 
or threw a temperamental 
fit and walked off the lot, I 

always got a call to come at 

once. One of the stock say- 

ings around the lot was— 

‘Well, we can always get 

Ann Sheridan to do it.’ 

i) @=-Get Sheri- 
| dan!” soon be- 
| came a favorite 
byword at the 
studio. Not only 
was poor Annie 
stuck in a lot of 
| sei pictures, 
where she stood 
out as the (Please 
turn to page 92) 


“Annie how you look at 
her, she's beautiful!" sighs 
a Sheridan-smitten swain. 
Here's a new portrait of 
the girl; and, at upper left, 
a close-up from Wanger's 
"Winter Carnival,’ with 
Richard Carlson. 


“ce, 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 


Se READERS 
Your 1939 Horoscope 


EADERS of ScrEENLAND who want to consult their 

horoscopes as the Hollywood stars do may secure 
FREE astrology readings from NORVELL. Simply 
write your name, address, birthdate in coupon below, 
enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope and mail to: 
NORVELL, Box 989, Hollywood, California. 


Please send me NORVELL'S Horoscope. | enclose 


self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


MY NAME IS 


Read what Norvell, noted as- 
trologer to Hollywood stars, 
forecasts for YOU this month 


< ONTINUED success ahead for Myrna Loy. 

Marriage for Andrea Leeds within two years. 

Better health for William Powell. Good luck 
in career and marriage for Robert Taylor. Another happy 
marriage by 1941 for Norma Shearer. . . .” So speak 
the heavenly stars to these lucky Leo-born Hollywood 
stars! And if your birthdate happens to come between § 
July 23 and August 22, then you too may look forward 
to some of the most amazing changes of your entire life 
during the coming months! : 

If Leo happens to be your birth Sign, it might be inter- 
esting to examine the qualities possessed by these famous 
stars born in the months of July and August, and to 
compare your life with theirs. By doing this you may 
learn some valuable hints for living a happier and more 
successful life. 

First there is charming and talented Andrea Leeds, 
whose birthdate is August 18th. What qualities does Miss 
Leeds possess, and will her screen career continue to be 
as successful as it has been in the past? Recently, when | 
I read Andrea Leeds’ chart, according to her birthdate, | 
I found that she lives up to the Sign of Leo in every 
respect. She is idealistic, talented, and eager to distinguish 
herself on the screen. According to her chart, Andrea 
Leeds is definitely on the road to some of the greatest 
things in her career, which will continue indefinitely in 
the future. Although the stars indicate a possible romance 
in 1939, it is not advisable for her to marry until the end 
of 1941. After that time she will be very happy in mar- 
riage, and will also continue in her screen career. 

Next in our analysis of Leo-born screen stars is one 
of the most talked-of male stars ever to grace the Holly- 
wood motion picture firmament. His name is Robert 
Taylor, and he was born on August 5th. Because Taylor 
was born in the “royal” Sign of the Zodiac it is natural 
that he should lead in his particular sphere. His spec- 
tacular rise in pictures, and the success of almost every 
film in which he appears, tells eloquently of the popu- 
larity so often enjoyed by those fortunate enough to be 


born between July 23 and August 22, in the Sign of Leo. 

Will Robert Taylor be happy in marriage? Will his 
Career continue succesfully? These are questions that 
everyone is asking since his marriage to Barbara Stan- 
wyck on May 14. And, if you recall, I predicted mar- 
riage for Barbara in 1939 in a previous issue. To the first 
question, I will say that Robert Taylor’s chart shows he 
will be happy in marriage, and that it should not in any 
way hurt his screen career. His chart indicates that he is 
in reality a home type and that his interests in the future 
will be equally divided between a home and his film work. 
As to continued success on the screen, the stars show 
that Taylor will hold his present popularity for several 
years to come. 

Myrna Loy, whose birthdate is August 2, is another 
outstanding example of how Leo people can create a 
great destiny, even when the odds against them seem 
to be overpowering. At a time when many careers were 
finished in Hollywood, when talking pictures first had 
their inception, Miss Loy completely transformed her 
entire personality and the type of portrayals she had been 
doing, and emerged as the sophisticated, typical American 
gitl we know on. the screen to-day. Myrna Loy is one 
of the’ screen’s reigning favorites, and because she was 
born in the lucky Sign of Leo, she will continue to be. 

Charming and talented Dolores Del Rio, who was also 
born in the Sign of Leo, is typical of the fire and dynamic 
energy that these people often possess. Miss Del Rio 
comes into the cycle of activity that all Leo-born will 
experience in the coming months, and the plans being 
made for her future career, are evidence of the pleasant 
surprises ahead for Leo people. The unusual success of 
Dolores’ marriage to Cedric Gibbons is also typical 
of the good luck that often (Please turn to page 94) 


“Happiness ahead for Leo-born!" predicts Norvell. Famous movie 
stars whose birth Sign is Leo include Norma Shearer, above; 
William Powell, Myrna Loy. Below, Norvell himself, pictured as he 
met another Leo-born star, Andrea Leeds, at the Samuel Goldwyn 
Studio, where he read the interesting young actress’ chart recently. 


OOR Shirley Temple? Is that so! 
She can’t turn around without the whirl being 
broadeast to twenty million dialers, without a whisper 
about her reverse stance spreading to the furthest sheep 
post in tar-off Australia. When she lost her last baby 
tooth the incident caused gossip on the Ganges. Every- 
body knows everything about her as fast as it happens. 
This is what they say about Shirley. 

But—cheer up! You haven’t heard the whole truth 
about her. They say she is an adorable little girl. They 
say she is unspoiled. They say she is perfect. Well, 
fortunately, she isn’t. In Los Angeles the very air is 
permeated with an uncontrollable desire to paint in super- 
latives. When they paint Shirley as perfect, they go 
too far. 

I think it’s about time to come out with some facts 
that add considerably to what you have already read and 
heard about Shirley Temple, some behind-the-scenes 
stories worth repeating. She’s extraordinary, but she isn’t 
too good to be real. Her life is not a constant exhibition ; 
she enjoys a surprising amount of privacy. And some- 
times she is—I hope you will rejoice to learn this—a 
“caution.” Yep! 

We Hollywood insiders know a few things about our 
foremost star that you will be interested to know, too. 
First I may as well tell you that Shirley isn’t tracked 
down and grabbed at by wild-eyed fans every time she 
sets foot out of her home or off the 20th Century-Fox 
lot. She has just returned from a six weeks’ vacation in 
Hawaii, and she wasn’t pestered to distraction. They 
were true, all those newspaper accounts of the crowds 
who gathered when she made that combined vacation and 
good-will trip East last summer. But that pressure doesn’t 
keep up continuously. Shirley has no pretensions to gran- 


deur, and the Temples do not advertise her every move af 


You probably: suppose a crowd collects whenever Sh 
ley appears in person. That could be, certainly. But Mrs. 
Temple is wise enough to avoid such tributes to He | | 
daughter’s popularity; that is, as a regular thing. Ger- 
trude Temple can foresee where that would lead, how 
perpetual flattery would affect Shirley’s sense of values 
no matter how her parents attempted to maintain a bal- 
anced attitude for her. 

Here, I'll bet, is news for you. Mrs. tape frequently | 
goes shopping in the biggest downtown stores in Los 
Angeles, and she takes Shirley along with her and they 
aren't mobbed! Mrs. Temple has brains enough to go in 
the morning, when there are, comparatively, no jams. 
She never dresses Shirley conspicuously, and Shirley 
never pauses to pose, to make an entrance. Since neither 
mother or daughter are self-conscious, since there is no 
blaring of trumpets or tossing of mink or showing off, by 
the time a couple of people have recognized Shirley the 
shopping is done and the starlet and her mother are | 
on their way. 

Here is another example of how sane Shirley’s life i is, 
regardless of the demands made upon her because of her : 
prominence. She had never seen one of her own films ) 
more than once until “The Little Princess.” Naturally, 
anyone who acts must learn what effect is being obtained. 
But Shirley is discerning enough to catch onto how she’s J 
done with one unreeling; her mother believes lengthier 
self-study might give an arti- (Please turn to page 89) 


it's so silly to pre- 
ee a child of ten 
is perfect! That's 
why SCREENLAND 
gives you this un- 
expected story 
which explodes a 
lot of mawkish 
myths about her 


Maddox 


@ SHIRLEY SNEAKS A BITE (Right). 

@ SHIRLEY DOESN'T MIND BEING KISSED BY 
BIG BROTHER JACK (Below). 

@ SHIRLEY SUBMITS TO MOTHERING (Left 
below). 

@ SHIRLEY TOTES HER OWN LUGGAGE RE- 
TURNING FROM HONOLULU VACATION 

(Far left). 


OES TO TOWN 


Two-time Academy Awer 
Winner Davis has-anothe || 
juicy role in "The O|)| 
Maid," in which she run 
the dramatic gamut fro; 
emotional girlhood throug 
old age—see closeups here 
Left, Bette, in costume 
clowns with a pair ¢ 
mid-Victorian pantie: 


i Be By Stiles Dickenson 


George Brent is the male ro- 
HE first time Bette mantic interest in Bette's pic- 
Davis has ever worn /4reord they do sey i rel 
a wedding dress and goes over her dialogue with 
jveil on the screen, or off director Edmund Goulding and 
ithe screen for that matter, co-star Miriam Hopkins. 
‘is in her present film, the 
title of which certainly 
doesn’t suggest orange 
blossoms and a wedding 
march. It’s called “The Old 
| Maid.” Its stars, Bette and 
‘Miriam Hopkins, with the 
‘romantic masculine inter- 
est in the very capable 
hands of George Brent. 
And, romantically speak- 
ing, the interest George is 
‘showing in Bette isn’t en- 
tirely confined to the work- 
jing hours in front of the 
‘camera. It was a good idea 
to team the Hopkins and 
|Davis gals, for no greater 
study in contrasting per- 
‘sonalities and acting meth- 
‘ods could be found in 
|Hollywood. So you can 
imagine the treat it was to 
sit on the side lines and 
| watch them do their stuff 
under the clever and un- 
derstanding guidance of 
Edmund Goulding. As Goulding had already directed 
| “Dark Victory,” it was only natural that he should con- 
‘tinue to work with the brilliantly responsive Davis. The 
j first day I went on the set I found Bette all decked out 
) inehér wedding finery, with Miriam in swishing silks of 
‘mauve and pale blue—quaint costumes of the 70's, the 
| period in which the film is laid. Bridesmaids were hover- 
| ing about the scene. Bette and Miriam were acting at the 
jtime. They did an intensely dramatic scene and then 
tetired while the lights were re-arranged for another 
shot. At the same time the two stars daintily lifted their 
|gleaming skirts to step off the set and I was highly 
‘amused to see that their feet were encased in big com- 
ortable bedroom slippers instead of high-heeled satin 
‘ones. They gave in to the tight waists of the epoch but 
remained serenely comfortable in their hidden footwear. 
Once off the set, the contrast of the two stars’ per- 
sonalities is just as marked as their screen methods. La 
Hopkins quietly goes to her corner where she takes up 
her knitting, either glancing at the script or just sittin’ 
| knittin’. The Davis one grabs a cigarette and wanders 
' about the stage, chatting with anyone near her, and never 
/ seems to want to be still. She laughs and smiles con- 
| stantly. One can see that the electricians and property men 
adore her. It was characteristic of her that when she was 
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When there's excitement on the set, you 
know a great picture is being made! 
Watch the wheels go round in this in- 
timate glimpse of the new Bette Davis- 
| Edmund Goulding film in production 


called to do the next scene, which was a very sad one, she 
turned to some of the cameramen and said gaily, “Be 
prepared, boys, this scene is going to kill you!’ She was 
right, for from my own tear-dimmed eyes I noticed the 
boys had a suspicious moisture in theirs. All the time 
Miriam, from her knitting corner, would look up and 
smile sweetly but say nary a word. Don't get the impres- 
sion of a haughty lady, for she is not. She is merely very 
much wrapped up in her work and keeps concentrated on 
the mood when not actually acting. She loves to get ina 
huddle with director Goulding and Bette and talk over 
the scenes, but for real visiting and chattering she will 
invite you to her home for a quiet little dinner, where she 
is a perfect hostess with her director-husband Anatole 
Litvak the genial host. Once away from: the studio 
Miriam will talk a mile a minute—mostly about politics, 
national’and international. Because of having a foreign 
husband her sympathies and interests are in the politics of 
Europe as well as America. Small chatter of Hollywood 
finds no place in the Hopkins conversation, which is a 
great relief, I assure you, to those living in this great 
whirlpool of gossip. Her film roles and film plans she will 
gladly talk about, however. Recently she sprained her 
back in a too strenuous game of tennis and that too ex- 
plains why she quietly rests in (Please turn to page 93) 
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At last, fiction as 
fascinating as the 
movie colony it mir- 
rors! Here are Holly- 


wood and famous au- 
ther Abdullah at 
their glittering best 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
GEORGIA 
WARREN 


WHAT 
HAPPENED 
IN PART I: 


ONCE the hit of Broadway, still o young and pretty woman, the actress Gwen 

Mapleson finds herself a failure in Hollywood, reduced to her last penny, 
but holding on to her pride and her hopes of repeating the success she had made 
on the stage under the direction of Lester Donnelly, her discoverer and Svengali, 
the man whose genius and ambition had made them the most talked-of team of 
producer and star in New York—and incidentally, the man who was her husband. 
Now, after a long separation, Gwen encounters Lester again—she, the actress 
Hollywood scorns; he, the once-famous stage producer, selling newspapers! But 
Lester's ambitions are rekindled and, on a park bench, with a jeweled cigarette 
lighter he had once given her the sole souvenir of their prosperous past, they 
plot the future. Lester is saying: ''I've figured it all out. I'll show ‘em! ‘Lester 
Donnelly presents Gwen Mapleson'—again!'' Now read what happened next 
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Gwen gave a frightened cry. 
She jumped up. But the voice & ; 
advised: "Quiet—both of you! — se 

| HAVE got a gun." ; Bas 


| ESTER did not speak for a moment or two. Nor did 
Gwen. She sat there by his side on the bench of the 
little park that covered a hill-top. Quiet, the little 
_ park. Hushed. Deserted. But, below, at their feet, life 
coiled, fretted, pulsed., Hollywood—the part of Los 
Angeles called Hollywood for no better reason than that 
the climate is too hot and too dry for any holly to grow 
_there—beat and thumped its feverish rhythm; curved its 
braggart, magnificent, rather tawdry electric gestures. 
_Supercilious and patronizing gestures—thought Gwen— 
of the modern movie Babylon in the direction of Chicago, 
|New York, Baltimore, Milwaukee—and London—and 
Paris—and Calcutta and Shanghai and Huckleberry 
Corners, Vt. Gestures, in celluloid, of love and hate, of 
joy and sadness, of gangster lawlessness and trite sweet- 
_ness-and-light. Gestures printed on narrow film strips, 
rolled into metal containers and captioned Greta Garbo, 
_Bing Crosby, Norma Shearer, Robert Taylor— 

Canned emotions? Oh yes, she reflected—sure enough. 
Yet canned emotions that, triumphantly and profitably, 
circled the globe. 

Mere photographs? Static, brittle, mechanical things 
without a soul? Again—sure enough. Yet enough soul 
in these photographs to hoist a million and ten “million 

| people by their placid little heels night after night. To 


swing them round and round and round. To send them 
spinning up ecstatically toward the whirling, glittering 
heavens of gaiety and laughter or down into fie blac k 
pit of grief and tears. To cause them to behold, in the 
flow of “drama and comedy on the screen, the one element 
their own drab lives lacked. To persuade some clumsy, 
clodhopping peasant that he sould dance as delightfully 
as Fred Astaire; some lumpy housewife that she was as 
seductive as Hedy Lamarr; some thick-ankled factory 
wench that she was as graceful as Ginger Rogers; some 
pale, pimply-faced clerk that he was as great a lover as 


Clark Gable; some hearty, perspiring cook that her 
curves rivalled those of Mae West. 
To cause them to shell out their hard-earned dollars 


so as to enrich this same Hollywood—and to acclaim and 
cheer and damned near deify men and women who, a 
year or a month or a week earlier, had becn unknown to 
the public. Former Broadway second-raters, considered 
Gwen enviously. That’s what they had been until, some- 
how, they had got the breaks; while she, herself, had 
once been a Broadway star—at least as long as Lester— 
yes, she admitted with bitter self-honesty, as long as 
Lester had pulled the strings. 

And for a reason! Because, in those days, she had 
portrayed emotion on the stage. The utter, sweeping, 
searing emotion of hate. Hate? She picked up the word; 
pinned it out for examination as she might a butterfly. 
The next moment, furious at herself for what she judged 
to be her weakness, yet chillily resolved to probe her 
feelings to the depths, she asked herself the question: 
“Had it really been hate? And, suppose it had been, was 
it still hate?” 

Why, coming to think of it, she had missed this—this 
hate, subconsciously, ever since she had left Lester. Had 
missed, also, his lean, swarthy, saturnine face, his twisted 
smile, his hairy, intensely masculine hands. Instinctively, 
hardly realizing what she was doing, she reached out. 
Her fingers closed about his. His fingers clasped, pressed 
nervously ; then, suddenly, tossed hers away. 

“Cut it out!” His voice was raucous. 

“Oh” 

“None of that lovey-dovey bilge! You don’t have to 
pay for what I’m going to do for you. We’re 
no longer married.” 

She flared up then. “Thank God!” 

“Thank God is right.” He laughed disagree- 
ably. “Let’s get back to what I was telling you 
—how to get you started here.” 

“And,” ironically, “how to 
started.” 

“Sure thing. 


get yourself 


You can't get started unless I 
do—can you?” He pointed at the electric rug 
that stretched and shimmered below their feet. 

‘“Hollywood—" he said—“which is in the State 
of California—” 

“Tell me something new.” 

“T shall—if you'll shut up for a moment. 
Hollywood,” he repeated, “which is in the State 
of California—which, in its turn, is 
a state of mind. And I know all about 
this state of mind. I’ve studied it from 
my vantage point at the corner of 
Sunset Boulevard, s elling papers to 
the local, silk- -bearing animals. I've 
learned how to handle them.” 

“By bluff?” 

“Bluff—with reverse English. Bluff 
them not out of a pot, out of calling 
your hand which contains less than a 
pair of tray spots. But bluff. them 
into a pot, tuto calling your hand— 
mine, rather—and me holding four 
aces and the (Please turn to page 78) 
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N HOLLYWOOD they pray for “just one break!” 

A break, the most necessary step to fame, is a 

combination of opportunity and luck—luck in being 

in the right picture, at the right time, with the right 

star and the right director, and then—turning in an out- 
standing performance. 

Robert Cummings is the newest star to capture this 
prize. You'll remember him as the young musician in 
Deanna Durbin’s “Three Smart Girls Grow Up.” All 
the “right” ingredients were rolled up together for him 
in this picture and on the night of the preview by the 
time he had straightened out his romance, which forms 
the keynote of the drama, critics were approving, audi- 
ences applauding, and producers kicking themselves be- 
cause they didn’t have this dynamic young actor under 
contract. It was a minor triumph—a typical Hollywood 
triumph, and no one appreciated it more than Bob Cum- 
mings himself. 

“Tt’s all a big laugh,” he grinned, as we talked it over 
*n his living-room. “I’ve been out here four years, have 
played in some good films—So Red the Rose,’ ‘Wells 
Fargo,’ ‘Souls at Sea,’ and others. Yet, when the studio 
failed to take up my option, I sat around idle for six 
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whole months, praying for a break. I became as near 
discouraged as I’ve ever been and began to think mayb 
I didn’t belong to the screen, maybe I'd better be lookin 
up a good pick and shovel. Suddenly, one night—and } 
might add, it was during a wakeful hour in the middh) 
of the night, I decided to return to the New York stag 
where a studio scout might ‘discover’ me for the scree! 
I planned it all to the last detail, giving myself just tw 
more days to make a Hollywood contact. Then, as § 
often happens, the very next morning I had a call fron) 
Universal to make a test for ‘Three Smart Girls Groy 
Up, and within twenty minutes, producer Joe Paste1 
and director Koster decided I was exactly what the 
were looking for. 3 
“No,” Bob answered my question, “I didn’t have th 
faintest hunch this film would give me such a boos 
I enjoyed being with Deanna Durbin, and everybody i 
the production was exceptionally congenial, but I had m 
griefs. For one thing, I had to wear my hair long, lettin 
it fall into my eyes, and this bothered me no end. Tot 
I not only had to play the piano but the flute as wel 
and it couldn’t be faked. So, I spent eight long 


mastering that one little tune—(Please turn to pag 


Movies’ two most publicized passion- 
purveyors meet! Robert Taylor and Hedy 
-Lamarr, at crucial moment in their 
careers, are co-starred in “Lady of the 
Tropics.”’ Will Lamarr at long last repeat 
her sensational ‘“‘Algiers’’ success? Can 
Taylor's heady appeal for femme fans 
survive his marriage to Barbara Stan- 
wyck? SCREENLAND says answer is 
“Yes!” if this kiss is a sample 


Clarence Bull, M-G-M 


‘ Ne ‘ . i 
4 x I s 
William Lundigan, likely lad of “‘Three Smart Girls 
Grow Up,” shares our séagoing pictorial spread 
with Nan Grey, pretty heroine of opposite page 
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Our merry midsummer montage of out- § 


door Hollywood features, on this page, 


* Susan Hayward (left), Robert Cummings 


(right), Robert Preston (top left), and 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan Jones. Page oppo- 


site: Bob Montgomery jumps in, Ellen » 


Drew swings, Ralph Byrd and Mary 


Carlisle go fishing—and Betty Grable 7 


just looks so very beautiful, as usual! > 


Fo oe By Forest A. McGinn 


btomon 


For lending us this lovely red-haired, green-eyed actress, Greer Garson, who shares honors 
with Robert Donat in ‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” and will soon be seen in Hollywood-made movies 
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yerrell, Warners 
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Hurrell, Warners 


GEORGIA” 
NS. (Left) 


her soon in 


e Old Maid”’ 


ANN SOTHERN 


ler with Robert Young in “‘Maisie”’ 


Willinger, M-G-M 
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She’s Mary Healy, and she can 
sing, too. Makes her movie début 
with Sonja Henie, Tyrone Power, 
and Rudy Vallee in ‘Second 
Fiddle.” But if you think she 
plays the title réle, you’re wrong. 
She’s a girl to watch. 


Adolphe Menjou | 
to his old trick 
screen’s premier S$} 
grabber in “Golden 
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Blondell has been much too 
making “Good Girls Go To 
is” to go anywhere except to the 


--aagml but she can dream, can’t she? 
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20th Century-For 


heers For: 


"GOODBYE MR. CHIPS" 


Loud Applause For: 
“YOUNG MR. LINCOLN" 
"ONLY ANGELS HAVE WINGS" 


Whistles and Yells For: 
“TARZAN FINDS A SON" 


“THE GORILLA" (for those who like the 
Ritz Bros.) 


Best Performances: 


Robert Donat, Greer Garson in Weaod! 
bye Mr. Chips" 


Henry Fonda in "Young Mr. Lincoln" 


Cary Grant, Jean Arthur, Thomas Mit- 
chell in "Only Angels Have Wings" 


Welcome Back: 


Al Jolson 
Richard Barthelmess 


TARZAN FINDS A SON—M-G-M 


| &) TARZAN yells again! Mothers of America, arise. You 
|. thought “Hi-yo Silver!” echoing through the neighbor- 
Ss hood was bad enough; but you don’t know how lucky 

you were. That ear-piercing “Ee-ai-yow” (well, you 
spell it, then) call of Tarzan Weissmuller will soon be splitting 
the welkin and to make it all worse, your small sons will have 
to be forcibly restrained from imitating not only the great Johnny 
himself, but a new, little Tarzan—a youngster who in this latest 
jungle adventure swims under water, plays with elephants, and 
is chased by hyenas, lions, and alligators. That’s all. But let your 


little darlings lure you to the neighborhood theatres to see’ 


“Tarzan Finds A Son” and you'll come out doing the yell your- 
_ self, It’s all so much fun you won't be able to resist it: Tarzan 
_ and his wife “adopting” a baby saved from a jungle plane wreck 
_ and raising him to be a miniature Tarzan able to cope with 
_ animal perils and wicked villains quite as capably as Old Man 
‘Tarzan himself. Of course Johnny Weissmuller does some mag- 
nificent swimming and manages to make his audience forget he 
isno Robert Donat when it comes to acting. Maureen O’Sullivan 

charming Mrs. Tarzan, John Sheffield a cute Tarzan Jr. 


So aa 
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YOUNG MR. LINCOLN—20th Century-Fox 


HERE is a really original idea in screen biography—a 
portrait of the Great Man in the making, before fame 
came and history claimed him. A fine, forthright, full- 
length portrait of a young man named Abraham Lincoln, 
whom we see as a human being rather than as a world figure, a 
person instead of a personage. The screen has given us Pasteur, 
Zola, Juarez, Bell—but always with the reverent consciousness 
of the celebrities they were to become, always with the aura of 
immortality about them. In “Young Mr, Lincoln” we meet not 
the Great Emancipator but the awkward youth struggling to find 
himself, the country-storekeeper, the small-town lawyer in the 
midst of his first murder trial—a man we know and grow to like. 
John Ford’s direction, Henry Fonda’s fine portrayal bring us a 
valuable understanding of a great American, with due dignity 
but without pompous awe. Fonda’s young Mr. Lincoln is a bril- 
liant and thoughtful study, achieved not so much by a fortunate 
facial resemblance accentuated by skilful make-up as by a deep 
understanding and utter sincerity, and the flashes of humor and 
glimpses of tenderness. “Young Mr. Lincoln” should be seen by 
every American, young or old—it is a truly inspiring picture. 


ROSE OF WASHINGTON SQUARE—20th Century-Fox 


GOOD to see Al Jolson back on the screen! It’s Al, 
rather than Tyrone Power and Alice Faye, who gives 
this film musical what authority it has; without the 
Jolson gusto and vocal vigor it would be just-another 
big slice of celluloid bathos. When Al sings Mammy or Rockabye 
My Baby with a Dixie Lullaby, with all his old-time Broadway 
bounce, the veterans in the audience will have a hard time swal- 
lowing that nostalgic lump in the throat. For Jolson, with his 
uncanny combination of hardboiled theatricality and honest credi- 
bility, invests his character of softhearted showman and sponsor 
of Rose (Alice Faye) with surprising sincerity. The plot-heavy 
picture follows their rise in fame and fortune until both are 
Broadway hits, although Rose’s private affections are lavished on 
the unworthy Bart Clinton, a heel of a movie hero if there ever 
was one, and an unfortunate role for Tyrone Power. Try as he 
will, Power can’t make this fellow anything but a thoroughgoing 


‘ wrong guy, so that even Miss Faye’s throaty warbling of J/y 


Man fails to arouse much sentimental sympathy for their tawdry 
“romance.” In a movie month offering “Goodbye Mr. Chips” and 
“Young Mr. Lincoln” somehow “Rose” seems cheap, silly, dated. 
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Sophistication with a sense of hu- 
mor sums up Binnie Barnes’ clothes 
creed. This charming actress, cur- 
rently appearing with Warner Bax- 
ter in "He Married His Wife," 
selected her favorites from her per- 
sonal wardrobe and posed in them 
for us in her own home and garden 


Gay and gracious lady in her own garden, below, wears 
a cool frock of soft silk with field flowers blooming color- 
fully on the white background. Opposite page, Miss Barnes 
wears a white jersey dinner gown, girdled in scarlet and 
topped with a scarlet wool bolero embroidered in white. 


All Glamor School photographs of Binnie Barnes by Gene Kornman, 20th Century-For 


Glamor with gaiety is expressed in the quaintly piquant gown Binnie 
Barnes is wearing at left below, on opposite page. The black 
organza of the billowing skirt is lightened by the crisp white sur- 
plice collar. Far left across page, Binnie's pet black dinner dress 
with colorful print sash and panels with pockets. Left, dramatic 
evening coat with finely beaded medieval collar and wide sleeves. 


As one Hollywood actress who has successfully evaded being 
“typed, Binnie Barnes consults her own clothes preferences in as- 
sembling her personal wardrobe, steadfastly refusing to follow high 
fashion if it is not becoming or amusing to her. She likes the 
Regina-blue and white printed dinner frock below because of it 
soft and feminine lines, and its convenient scarf-into-hood. 


ODAY, a vast school throws open its doors, with 
no restrictions as to age, qualifications, color or 
creed of its pupils. This school is the screen. You 

pay a small fee—small in comparison with the entertain- 

ment, thrills, inspiration, thought and the possibilities 
within yourself it often awakens. You can use this school 
and you can use its teachers—the stars—to develop more 
beauty, more style, and more personality. You need to 
look, to listen, and then put into action some of the ideas 
you absorb. For Hollywood is contributing more to the 
good looks of the world today than any other one source. 

So, in a season when British Royalty, George VI, by 
the Grace of God, King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Defender 
of the Faith, Emperor of India, and his lovely Queen 
have visited this continent, it seemed timely that I met 
for the first time, Virginia Field. 

Virginia Field is English, though she has done four- 
teen pictures in Hollywood, among them her latest, 
“The Sun Never Sets.” You catch this quickly in her 
clear voice, beautiful diction and radiant freshness of 
person. Two strong points in favor of appeal. Now and 
then—only now and then—we meet that person whose 
voice and enunciation are so beautiful that we listen 
avidly, perhaps not hearing what is really said, but how. 
Miss Field is a golden blonde with blue eyes and deep 
golden hair. She is blessed with a skin that tans to a 
honey tone, but she uses a well known sun tan oil for a 
good reason. It keeps her skin soft and silky. When sun 
bathing, she places pads of cotton soaked in a gentle as- 
tringent over her eyes. A good idea for you who can take 
your sun in strong, heady quaffs; for you who must take 
it in carefully timed and measured sips, let me urge sun 
goggles of a reputable make, not just any glasses you 
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Fashion School 


of the Screen 


For beauty, style, good manners 
and personality, there is no better 
school than the screen. Use it for de- 
velopment as well as entertainment 


By 
Courtenay 1 | 


Marvin 
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How Hollywood in- | 
fluences fashions: | 
top, Virginia Field | 
poses to illustrate 
her idea that girls | 
with strong jawlines, — 
like her own, find | 
flattery in large hats. © 
A perfume bears the | 
name of Franciska | 
Gaal, opposite, a | 
flowery blend, like » 
her gay bouquet | 
costume. 


happen to pick up. Laboratory tested goggles are per- | 
fected for clear vision without distortion, and thus pro- 
tect both beauty and eyes. To Hollywood, we give a bow | 
for having literally put sun glasses on the map and your 

map! 
One result of summer that Miss Field deplores—and 
rightly—is the definitely sun-touched face atop a body | 
that has remained au naturel in skin tone. Either turn | 
as much of you as possible toward the sun for an outdoor | 
tint, or else learn one of the greatest beauty lessons that | 
Hollywood offers—the correct, artistic use of foundation. | 
In this phase of make-up—and this alone—we seem not | 
quite up to the mark. Some avoid foundation because 
they think they do not know how to use it. With every | 
lotion, cream or stick type you buy come accurate direc- | 
tions. Foundation can change your skin tone, give a lift | 
to a dull, sallow shade or lighten it, or subdue the too 

florid skin. A little art with foundation and powder will | 
create a face tone in harmony with body skin, especially | 
important in an evening gown. Foundation can also ap- | 
pear to change the shape of your face. 

A frank self-critic is Virginia Field. She knows her 
own face, and volunteers, “The greatest problem of my | 
face 1s a square jaw. The camera sees it more clearly 
than you, perhaps. I can (Please ve to page 83) | 
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Cool fashions to freshen up that 
end-of-Summer wardrobe. You 
can buy these in your stores. For 
where to buy, please turn to 
Store Directory on Page 95 


By Marina 
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Photographs of 
“Beau Geste”’ by 
William Walling 
and Hal A. Mce- 
Alpin, Paramount. 


COOPER 


By S.R. Mook _ 


T 6:00 one morning not long ago my phone rang. 
It was someone from the Paramount Publicity 
Department. “Would you like to fly down to 
Yuma today to the ‘Beau Geste’ location?’ the voice 
asked. “No!” I yelled sleepily and hung up the phone. 
A minute later it rang again. “Gary Cooper, the star, | 
and Bill Wellman, the director, told us if we were going 
to send anyone to send you because they know you 
better than any other writer,” the voice 
insisted. ““You’d better go because they'll 
level off with you as they won't for 
anyone else. You'll get a good story and 


Cream of "Beau Geste''— 
Mook's fine close-up of a 
great picture in the works, 
with personal sidelights on 
star Gary Cooper, left; the 
location camp—see map, 
below; Ray Milland and Robert Preston, 
shown with Cooper at top left across 
page; the sweep and spectacle of battle 
scenes in the desert; the technical mar- 
vels presided over by director Bill Well- 
man—pictured with Gary at lower right. 


the location camp is a sight that’s really worth seeing.” 
| Two hours later I was in a plane en route to Yuma, 
| tossing and bumping, about 5,000 ft. in the air, like a 
| toy balloon on a stormy sea. Howard Batt, the pilot, 
| leaned over and yelled in my ear: “I think I'll drop down 
| to about fifteen hundred. It’s a little smoother sailing, 
only if anything should happen we won't be able to make 
a long glide.”’ I nodded and cursed the wanderlust that 
‘imbues me and makes me eager to go anywhere at the 
| drop of a hat, even if it’s only for a day or so. 

| An hour after that, the treacherous Gregorio Pass 
'safely behind us, we rose to 7,000 ft. Howard leaned 
toward me again. “I’m going off our course. That’s a 
'snow-storm we’re heading into. We'll go around it. We 


have a sixty-mile tail wind so we'll get there almost as 
soon.” 

I nodded again. The snow-storm faded into the dis- 
tance. The sun was shining but the air was murky. Batt 
glanced at me. “Sand!” he yelled above the roar of the 
motor. “They must be having quite a blow down there 
when it drifts up this high.” 

An hour and a half after leaving Los Angeles, Batt 
put the plane down on the landing field at Yuma, 250 
miles away—as the crow flies. A car met us and whisked 
us out to the camp Paramount has built for the three 
weeks’ location work. Now, a pretentious set is nothing 
hew to a person accustomed to Hollywood. Neither is a 
location site. But the magnitude (Please turn to page 96) 
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UDY GARLAND’S got me remembering when I 

was just newly turned sixteen and fell in love with 

my piano teacher who was thirty-five-ish. I know 
just how Judy felt about Gable, because one day my piano 
teacher (who was no Gable, but had a dimple in his chin) 
patted my hand in a grown-up way, and I suddenly dis- 
covered he was Prince Charming! I knew that if he’d wait 
a couple of years for me to grow up a bit more, a great 
love would be ours. I pictured myself as the woman he 
adored, inspiring him to greater things—that is, until he 
introduced me to his real inspiration who was twenty- 
five-ish and proudly announced she was his new bride. 
You've no. idea how tragic it was. Judy felt much the 
same way when Clark introduced her to Carole Lombard, 
and she suddenly realized how hopeless were her plans of 
their future together, Judy’s and Clark’s I mean. 

“T meant every word of that song I sang to Clark 
Gable in my first picture,” Judy seriously confided to 
me as she slipped off a little blue wool dress with the 
white lace petticoat trim showing two inches below the 
hem. And in the next breath, “Look at this note. It’s 
from a boy who saw the afternoon show. He thinks 
that I should know that my petticoat is showing. Isn’t 
that funny? He doesn’t know that’s the fashion.” 

Judy was in New York on personal appearance tour 
and I was on a holiday. We’d decided to see Times 
Square and Forty-Second Street and Broadway together 
—but the most we saw was the inside of taxicabs and 
crowds of people as we dashed about keeping Judy’s 
numerous engagements. We'd just come from Judy’s 
broadcast and were in her dressing-room, banked with 


Judy tells May Mann, author of our interview, all about 
her life—so far!—and her views on fine romance. 
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CRUSHES 


baskets of flowers, when Judy and I began to wax confi- 
dential in true feminine fashion. The telephone was ring- 
ing when we entered. It was Los Angeles calling, with 
Judy’s next-door-neighbor-boy-friend on the wire. Ten 
minutes later a new boy friend acquired on the New | 
York holiday called for a date, and before a half hour 
had passed a couple more had called—one, being as Judy 
described him, “just perfectly wonderful—he’s going to 
Yale and he’s so distinguished and everything!” That’s 
how we got on to the subject of boy friends and then 
romance in general. 

“Clark Gable was really the first man I ever thought 
seriously of,” said Judy, brushing her gold-brown hair 
prior to getting ready for the evening show. “The first 
time I met him, I thought I’d faint, he was so wonderful! 
He was just exactly the way I'd always imagined he 
would be. He smiled and took my hand and held it just 
like he really meant it. He was so clean-looking and had 
such cute dimples. And the shaving lotion he used 
smelled so masculine and nice! 

“After I sang that little song that I wrote to him in 
my first picture I was invited to his birthday party. I 
sang the song for him again. But Carole Lombard was 
there—and I soon realized that I didn’t have much 
chance when he already had such a glamorous woman in 
love with him. She’s so beautiful and so witty and keeps 
everyone laughing at the clever things she says. While 
me, I felt awkward and self-conscious, and I sat and 
twiddled my thumbs, which didn’t get me very far. I 
didn’t know what to say. All I could do was look at 
Clark and think how much I liked him and wish that 
there were two of him, one for Carole and one for me. 
I couldn’t help noticing all of the time the way he looked 
at her—like she was something awfully precious. He just 
grinned when he looked at me. 

“Soon after that Clark sent me a charm bracelet and 
I wore it right up to the day he married. It was awfully 


"How about Freddie Bartholomew?’ May Mann asked 
Judy. “Just a friend," was the answer. See the kids, above. ; 


\The little Garland girl is a famous 
jmovie star but that doesn't stop her 
from having the same cute romantic ae? 
‘crushes as any sweet-sixteen schoolgirl 


| 


By May Mann 


| 
‘eute with a little gold book in which 
twas inscribed, ‘To My Best Girl, 
Judy—From Clark Gable.’ And then 
‘when I was in that automobile acci- 
dent he sent me a pair of love birds. 
‘But after meeting Miss Lombard I 
knew that Clark would never really 
ibe serious with me.” And Judy began 
brushing the curls around her finger. 
She’s very pretty and sweet-sixteen- 
ish. Her large brown eyes are girl- 
ishly innocent and have a 
way of widening when she’s 
‘serious. There’s none of the 
coquette about Judy — not 
jeven when she’s talking 
about her boy friends. 

“Isn't that the Gable 
‘charm bracelet you are 
wearing now?” I asked, 
noting a clever one on her 
wrist. 

“This is the one the boy 
who lives next door gave 
jme,” Judy explained. “He’s 
ja very nice boy who takes 
me to movies and occasion- 
jally to parties, and we go 
‘bicycling together. But he’s 
very young — just sixteen. 
‘Well, I mean _ sixteen’s 
(Please turn to page 75) 
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“The Wizard of Oz," M-G-M's big new picture, gives Judy her greatest chance to score. She is shown above, as 
Dorotny, with Bert Lahr as the Cowarpty Lion, Jack Haley as the Tin Woooman, and Ray Bolger as the Scarecrow. 


From Bogart's private picture album: above, his wife, Mayo, with 

Peter the cat; then, reading down from upper left: a friend's baby 

son; Johnny Weissmuller; the daughter of Gloria Stuart, playing 

mother; Mrs. Bogart's hand and Peter again; then pet Peter with 
the "suicide cat''—read about him in our story. 


Pictures by 
BOGART 


N ARTIST in the family is an asset to any candid 

cameraman. Ask Humphrey Bogart. His mother, 

Maude Humphrey, was a well-known artist in 

the early 1900's, and his sister studied for years at 
famous art academies. 

“When you are brought up in an atmosphere of paint 
and palette, you automatically absorb ideas about com- 
position, contrast, the value of color, perspective, and so 
on,” said the young actor, over a noontime breakfast of 
eggs and bacon. “I never really did anything about art, 
but I used to play around with my sister’s materials, 
and once I made quite a decent sketch of my father, 
shortly before he died. It was all so much effort, though, 
that I wasn’t seriously interested. It occurred to me, now 
and then, that a camera could take better pictures than 
I could draw or paint, but I thought I couldn’t take fine 
pictures unless I had a fine camera. Cameras cost money, 
and it’s not the first cost that matters—it’s the upkeep. 


Scenic shots are fun, says Bogart. He captures California beauty, 
_ above, with his camera. Upper right, camera record of a fishing 
trip, with Mrs. Bogart and two friends. Then, right, the interesting 
shot of the Lakeside Golf Course described in our story. Golf is 
Bogart's second best hobby; but cameras are ‘way ahead. 


“A fine camera costs between $150 and $200. Then 
there’s film, paper to print your pictures on, chemicals, 
‘dark room equipment, including an enlarger, new gad- 
gets as they come along, and ‘the time the hobby “will 
eat up. It wasn’t until | found myself working in motion 
pictures that I dared buy myself a camera—a Speed 
\Graphic. 

_ “The Speed Graphic uses a larger film than the Leica, 
\so it’s easier to work with in the dark room. The real 
work of a picture is done in the dark room, of course. 
‘Mine is a converted bathroom, but it answers the pur- 
jpose. The tiny negative used in the Leica means a lot 
‘of concentration—my camera film is easier to handle 
when I want to black out something or tone down a 
thighlight. Take this picture of Mayo,’ ’—(Humphrey’s 
wife, Mayo Methot)—‘with Peter, the cat. Next time 
1 do this, Pll tone down her dress a little and bring 
out her face. After all, it is a picture of a girl, not a 
gown. This would be all right for a fashion picture, 
‘though, focusing so that the light brings out the dress. 
When I do it again, I'll hold my hand over the rest of 
ithe picture and let the dress get darker before I finish 
‘printing.”’ 

| Humphrey doesn’t go in for (Please turn to page 72) 
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| Bad boy on the screen, Hum- 
_ phrey Bogart is a good 
| cameraman in private life, 

as his pictures here prove 


By 
Ruth Tildesley 
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O ANNABELLA fell in love, as has been told. She 
fell in love with Jean Murat, an actor, and in 1934 
they were married. From the beginning this marriage 

was destined for failure. Now, five years later, Annabella 
knows the questions she should have asked herself during 
that tempestuous wooing. She knows the answers to those 
unasked questions, too. She knows, now, what she did 
not realize, then: that the handsome worldly man touched 
her vanity, not her heart. She knows that she was, then, 
dangerously ready for romance. Vulnerable, so vulner- 
able that when that imperious, experienced hand came 
knocking at her heart, he found it already opened. 

And there were other reasons for that first unreason. 
Youth can dream just so long, and then the dream, a 
garment woven and ready, must be fitted to a form, a 
figure of flesh and blood. Anna- 
bella had been dreaming too long 
—Jean Murat kissed her hand 
and lo, the dreams fitted to a “per- 
fectness”! And besides, on the 
Champs Elysees lovers strolled, 
arm in arm, soft flames to catch 
the flimsy fabric of a girl’s 
awakening heart. 

He was a man of the world, 
this Jean Murat. A man of the 
tangible, textured world where 
Annabella was a girl from the 
other world, of dreams and make- 
believe. He knew the most beau- 
tiful women in Paris, the most 
chic, the best-dressed, “with 
jewels up to here.” He had told 
that he would never marry, but 


io 


nevaire. But he did marry and chose the young Annabella! — 
Small wonder that the girl thrilled, at first, to the life 
Jean Murat opened for her amazement. He knew every- 
body in Paris. His mother was of the noblesse. He was | 
at home and he made Annabella at home in the best 
hotels, aboard the most deluxe yachts, in the purlieus of 
the most aristocratic chateaux. There were always first 
night tickets for the theatres, operas, concerts. The best 
box at the races. This was a satin-lined jewel-box of a 
world, a hot-house where orchids grew for the little girl 
from a country garden. But it soon became for her, this 
way of life, a little depressing, a little tiresome. She tried, 
at first, to adapt herself to this fragrant, slightly faded 
way of life. She tried, rather pathetically, to look a little 
bored herself. Annabella, bored! She failed, because 


Now, for the first time 
anywhere, you may 
read the thrilling inti-— 
mate account of Anna- 
bella's romance with 
Tyrone, which provides | 
the proverbial happy | 
ending to her life story | 


| 
By Gladys Hall 
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“here they were satiated she was insatiable. It did not 
uit the blade-like spirit of Annabella, this hot-house at- 
mosphere. 

And then, just as her marriage was becoming a prob- 
lem, a question mark to which she was, baffled, troubled, 
| trying to find the answer—then “Wings of the Morn- 
|ing’—and then Annabella took wing from Paris and 
from her problem, as, soon, she was to take wing from 
| her marriage, from France itself. 
| Now Annabella was in England. Now she was making 
|“Wings of the Morning.” Now such twinges of doubt 
and unhappiness as she had been experiencing in her 
personal life did, for that winged time, take wing and fly 
‘away. Annabella says, “I loved my part. I loved speaking 
| English. It gave me back the pep I had been losing. It was 
such a first freshness, that picture. It was Harold Shus- 
‘ter’s first picture as a director. It was Henry Fonda’s 
| first picture away from America. It was my first picture, 
_speaking English. Yes, so many ‘firsts’! It was like a 


_pienic. I was, again, outdoors, under the sky, happy. 
_ “I wore my brother’s clothes in that picture,’ Anna- 
_ bella relates, gleefully. “I had, first, the boy-costumes 
made for me. They did not do. I knew too well how a 
_ boy’s clothes fit on his body. So I borrow the clothes of 
my younger brother, Pierre. And they are right, they fit 
a boy’s body. He was fourteen then and we are, exactly, 
_ the same size. And he is so proud because I wear his 
_ clothes! I am a boy in them. They are right.” 

“Wings of the Morning” completed, Annabella re- 
turned to Paris and took a holiday with her husband, 
_ travelling in India, Egypt, Italy. Trying, perhaps, to find 

the answer to that troubled question. Back again, she 
_ made “Under the Red Robe” with Conrad Veidt; ““Din- 
ner at the Ritz,” with David Niven. “Wings of the Morn- 

ing’ was previewed abroad and, by press and public, 
Annabella was acclaimed. Then America saw it. The 
_ press of America rang out the praises of Annabella and 
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Hollywood lost no time putting in a call for Annabella. 

There were those of us who thought it might be a pity 
for Annabella to come to Hollywood. Would Hollywood, 
we wondered, blur that stern, young beauty; try to 
“glamorize” that salty, clean-sweet quality, the sharp, 
bright edges of something young, fresh-minted? But to 
fear for the tarnishing of Annabella is to reckon without 
Annabella. There is a fundamental honesty in the very 
bones of the little French girl. Fundamental honesty does 
not blur, She will tell you, “I cannot be beautiful. I do 
not try for that. I do as little to myself as possible, even 
for the camera. I make up myself and it takes me 15 min- 
utes. I will not wear the false eyelashes, no! One time 
they pasted them on me and I pulled them off because 
they tickled me, like mosquitos!” This is Annabella—she 
doesn’t bother with beauty shops. She is inclined to be 
casual about clothes. She says, “I want only that my 


Len Weissman 


clothes be comfortable.” She hates new dresses, new hats. 

Which is all very well—for Annabella! For the long, 
jet-black lashes framing eyes as brilliantly brown as dark 
jewels do not need the addenda of false lashes; her 
golden-brown hair does excellently well as the good God 
made it; her figure, slim as a boy’s, is also the figure of 
a girl—and this is sufficiently provocative. “I do not try 
for the beauty, the glamor,” says Annabella, “these things 
are not for me.” 

But because of these very qualities, because when she 
made “Wings of the Morning,” she felt blowing upon 
her the fresher winds of the new world, Annabella was 
beginning to turn her eyes toward Hollywood; was be- 
ginning to realize, definitely now, that her marriage was 
a mistake. Like all equations between a man and a 
woman, there were assets as well as liabilities to be con- 
sidered, of course. For if Jean Murat did not take his own 
career too seriously, he did take Annabella’s career quite 
seriously. If his interest was tinged, a little, with the 
slightly patronizing attitude of the man in love toward 
a pretty, playing child, that was his natural attitude and 
he did not allow it to show through too plainly. He had a 
sure, artistic instinct. He gave her advice and it was 
always good advice, and sound. (Please turn to page 84) 
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F YOU envy Bette Grable her million- 
dollar legs, here’s your lift for today— 
Bette swears that beautiful hands are a 
woman’s most important asset. . . . Dor- 
othy Parker, who hasn’t tossed off much 
cynicism since she married a handsome 
actor and converted him into a writer, has 
taken time out from scenarioing to script 
her first play—and you can credit Holly- 
wood life with her new ambition. . 


Jimmy Stewart is currently the most-— 


wanted actor; by the producers, anyway. 
... M-G-M is going to make one Eddie 
Cantor picture, but it won’t star him in the 
story of his life, as originally planned. 
. .. Sigrid Gurie, after a year’s inaction, 
has a new contract (at Universal) and a 
new husband. . .. Ann Shirley is desper- 
ately trying to keep up in the tanning race 
with her husband, John Payne, by parking 
between shots in the RKO solarium. . 

Joy Hodges, who’s always engaged but 
never a bride, is now dating Charlie Gray- 
son, a good-looking scenarist who was mar- 
ried to a U. C. L. A. girl when he began 


scribbling. . . . Mickey Rooney has grad- 
uated from gardenias to orchids, so far as 
corsages go... . Janet Gaynor and Adrian 


continue to be so much in love, but is it 
chic, Adrian, for Janet to dine at the 
Trocadero in a sports outfit? . . . Bruce 
Cabot is Errol Flynn’s buddy and no fool- 
ing; he even tried to calm Lili Damita the 
other evening when Errol was supposed to 
join her at a night club, and forgot to... . 
The Hollywood Stars, the professional 
baseball team in Hollywood, is really a 
home-town organization, for if you peek at 
the stockholders’ list you'll find such names 
as Robert Taylor, Bing Crosby, and Gary 
Cooper; the reason Gail Patrick attends 
every game is because her husband, Bob 
Cobb, is vice-president of that ball club. 


Gay Gossip 
And_ Latest 
News About 
Your Film 
Favorites 


The unusual love triangle in "Memory of Love" is 
created by Carole Lombard, Cary Grant and Kay 
Francis (above). A new romantic team—Ginger 
Rogers and David Niven (left) appearing together 
on the screen for the first time in “Little Mother.” 


Gece Ona Munson has played Belle 
Watling, the professional siren in “Gone 
With the Wind,” she is a changed woman. 
Ona is still modest and soft-spoken, but she 
is no longer quite so retiring. She had to 
pad herself fore and aft to acquire the 
curvaciousness the character had, and she 
wore a red wig. Now she has dyed her 
own hair red and she has ordered modified, 
modernized versions of her picture costumes 
for her personal wardrobe. She walks with 
a new oomph. Once married to director 
Eddie Buzzell, Ona had no husband when 
she returned from the stage for this role. 
It won’t be long now, however! 


VA EEN Adolphe Menjou was provoked 
into listing the seven most perfectly 
attired men be couldn’t think of a single 
actor who'd make the grade. . . . Since 
Penny Singleton bleached for ‘“Blondie” 
role she’s revived her career to where she 
made thirty-two personal appearances in 
one day in that many different theatres. 
... Bing Crosby turned down the contract 
offered his oldest son Gary, replying that 
there were too many kids who needed the 
money more—Gary, aged six, is an awtfully 
cute-looking towhead, who can sing, too. 
... William Powell is no longer an object 
of sorrow—he never looked better, and he’s 
been chumming with his high-school-age 
son... . It isn’t at all unusual for Chester 
Morris to start doing magic stunts, and 
fancy ones, right out in public—whenever 
and wherever the mood hits him. . . . Vir- 
ginia Bruce has never been back to New 
York since she was a Ziegfeld girl there 
and what’s surprising is that now that she’s 
rich and could do the town in style she 
has no desire to give it a magnificent whirl. 


Weston 
East 


ONSEQUENCES to date on all those 

new Hollywood unions: Hedy, Carole, 
and Annabella are having wonderful time! 
Hedy and wealthy producer Gene Markey 
have such a tiny hilltop house, only two 
bedrooms, and no guest, play, or projec- 
tion room. But, to compensate, they’re 
the couple with a yacht! And the other 
day Gene gave Hedy a star sapphire ring; 
the sapphire’s set in fifty-two perfect little 
diamonds. Carole continues to be Pappy 
Gable’s farmer wife and she nearly blew 
up with pride when he brought home a 
brand new tractor. Another example of 
her devotion: she dismissed her high- 
priced press agent. As for Annabella, she’s 
the only one to rate a honeymoon. It was 
delayed six weeks, but finally Tyrone 
drove her to one of the national parks. 
Now they’re planning a trip to Italy un- 
less something gums up Tyrone’s plans. 
It’s astonishing how livable Annabella has 
made the mansion Tyrone bought for the 
two of them; she did the place over in 
excellent taste—even if they did have to 
camp out for the first few weeks. When 
they moved in the only rooms that were 
furnished were the kitchen and one bed- 
room. Ty gave his bride a special outdoor 
stairway from her upstairs dressing-room, 
so that Annabella could run down directly 
to the swimming pool in the garden. 


sAyrna Loy has been loaned to 20th Century-Fox by 
A-G-M for "The Rains Came," based on Louis Brom- 
yeld’s best-seller. Above, Myrna in a scene with 
george Brent and, right, Tyrone Power dressed up 
) turban for his réle of MAJor sarte in the same film. 


PPARENTLY Elsa Maxwell is fated 
“ * to be a movie hit because she is already 
oncerned over her second film. Café so- 
‘lety’s most popular party giver, the woman 
‘tho made herself a somebody in Paris and 
‘nen in New York because of her entertain- 
‘ag flair, is responsible for the new fashion 
or individual cocktail shakers at cocktail 
arties. She doesn’t think much of after- 
“oon invitations, maintaining if you like 
(py ene youll make it dinner. But if you 
‘re bound to have drop-ins the very least 
Jou can do is to scatter individual shakers 
| bout, with individual liquors. Guests then 
nix their own. It was at one of Elsa’s 
jJarties that Charlie McCarthy was discov- 
“red. Noel Coward adores her. Now, hav- 
hg entertained in novelty style at Constance 
/jennett’s home, Elsa has Hollywood beg- 
‘ing for more. A short, round, plain-looking 
yoman, her originality and wit put her 
‘cross. Wonder if she'll supplant Mrs. Basil 
jtathbone as our movie colony’s social 
‘ueen ? 


QETTE DAVIS and George Brent are 
/* now dining tete-a-tete in public and 
joth of them only grin when accused of 
cing in love. George has fascinated many 
‘ woman, including Garbo, you may re- 
all, and he is pretty discontent in his 
yachelor home in Coldwater Canyon. Bette 
5 Just as discontented living alone, but 
fe confesses she can’t-act and be a wife 
imultaneously and acting’s in her blood. 
Vhen she went out of town for a brief 
lest George took Tibbie, her Scotch ter- 
ter, to work with him every day, so 

bbie wouldn’t get too lonesome. Now if 

t isn’t love it’s a very nice friendship. 


Saha 
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THE Robert Taylors can eliminate their 

corner-meeting gag as soon as_ they 
get settled in a town house. When- 
ever they've come in from the country 
for show dates they’ve said, “Meet you 
at the corner of Hollywood and Ivar!” 
Neither Bob’s nor Barbara’s ranch home 
was big enough for the other to move in, 
but Barbara finally shifted things around 
in her household and redecorated a_ bed- 
room for the bridegroom. They’ve had no 
honeymoon, by the way—both of ’em have 
been completely tied up on new pictures. 
One of their pet tales on themselves is 
about when they secretly called upon the 
San Diego justice of the peace who was 
going to marry them. There was a mob 
scene of high school kids, so the stellar 
lovers made a wild dash for the good 
justice’s parlor. Inquiring how fans had 
scented their arrival they were informed 
that the crowd had no idea of their mate- 
rializing. The high school kid next door 
was merely entertaining and the celebrities 
could rest assured no one would recognize 
them! Most revealing untold anecdote 
about the Taylors is this one, however. 
Bob gets his hair cut in a barber shop a 
quarter-of-a-block off Hollywood Boule- 
vard, and who do you suppose comes in 
with him and sits quiet as a mouse while 
he’s being trimmed with the shears? None 
other than Barbara herself. If that isn’t 
devotion, what is? 


(pe OUR always l’amour: Dottie of 
the sarongs is not selling her house, 
the one she and Herbie Kay built. In- 
stead, Miss Lamour is adding quite a few 
niceties. She’s also dating John Howard 
consistently. Lee Bowman will be ex- 
tremely tan next month because Sonja 
Henie will return then, and he wants to 
make a smashing impression. Arleen 
Whelan and Alexander D’Arcy, night- 
club owner, have made up their quarrel 
but they say_there’s no marriage on their 
horizons. Edgar Bergen is rushing Mary 
Healy, and let’s hope he has better luck 
this time; just as soon as he decides he’s 
found his dream girl some other guy 
beats his time. Loretta Young and Olivia 
de Havilland, two of the most sought-after 
beauties, are not going steady with any- 
one anymore; perhaps love, for them, is 
just around that well-known corner. 


"Mr. Smith Goes to Washington" is the title of film which co-stars James Stewart and 
Jean Arthur, but Jimmy's passing up an opportunity to "go to town’ with (top) 
Frances Gifford, Linda Winters; (bottom) Astrid Allwyn, Lorna Grey, in above scene 
from the picture. Below, Joel McCrea and Andrea Leeds engage in a little fun in 
this cute scene from "Music School," the Goldwyn film which stars Jascha Heifetz. 
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GATEINS all you who’ve concluded) 
Sonja Henie’s heart is a cash register! | 
Here are two inside stories on Sonja as-tis.,, 
Just before departing on her current vaca- 
tion in Norway she went into the studio 
coffee shop for a quick java. She noticed 
the extraordinary prettiness of the cashier. 
“Have you had a screen test?” she asked.) 
“You should photograph marvelously !”! 
The girl admitted she’d tried to get into 
pictures, but had had no luck. Sonja was! 
so impressed with her possibilities that} 
she went to the casting director personally} 
and suggested a test. The head man was} 
allergic. So Sonja declared, “I'll pay for| 
her test myselfi—if she’s worth signing) 
the studio can reimburse me. But [’ll gam-) 
ble on her!” You can imagine how ex-| 
cited one Bobbie Swain is, waiting for} 
the expensive try-out Sonja’s kindness has} 
made possible. The other Henie tale is} 
this: the girl who’s accompanied Sonja of 
this grand vacation jaunt isn’t a famous} 
star. She’s Belle Mitchell, who skates in| 
the Henie troupe. Sonja and Belle became} 
friends in spite of the vast difference ir 
their salaries, and when Sonja invited 
Belle to accompany her the reply was a| 
grateful but firm no. Belle was resolvec | 
to some day save enough to make a trip} 
abroad. But one day a round-trip train 
and-boat ticket to Norway arrived for 
Belle, with a check for spending money 
so she would be completely independent 


iF 


OnE ee F YOU'RE glad to see Allan Jones back 


in pictures, and think his acting has im- 
proved after his nine months’ absencc 
youll be interested to know that he spared 
no effort to make good use of the slump 
he hit so unexpectedly. When Metro kept 
him idle he resolutely hired a dramatic 


coach and began paying out of his saving 
for special training. He kept on with her 
after he was released from his contract 


Eventually his study was rewarded by a 
two-picture deal at Paramount. He’s busily 
preparing to sing the Victor Herbert mel- 
odies in the title rdle of the beloved com- 
poser’s life story. Curiously, Allan 
stymied at Metro because Nelson Eddy wz 
awarded the musical plums. Yet Nelson is 
his biggest booster, and tells everyone how 
much Allan deserves major recognition. 
With Irene Hervey (Mrs. Jones) working 
steadily after also getting the gate at 
Metro, the Joneses are enjoying happy days 
once more. 


AYNE MORRIS is the latest to learn 

no one can have everything. He sud- 
denly fell in love and married an heiress. 
He got a better contract. He rated a 
lengthy honeymoon, something that’s rare 
indeed for a Hollywood hero. He was in 
the pink after three months of leisurely 
settling down in his new mansion. Then 
when the studio called him he caught a 
severe case of influenza. “Bubbles,” the 
new Mrs. M., had just become involved 
learning to cook when she had to switch 
to nursing which meant long vigils at his 
bedside. 


betes CAGNEY figured he’d out- 
witted Warners when he inserted that 
vacation clause in his reconciliation con- 
tract; it guarantees him a number of 
weeks in unbroken sequence. But now the 
studio is laughing. Jimmy can’t get away 
from now on, for he can be called to work 
on three days’ notice. His consolation is 
that his new home is done; it took eight 
months to build because he kept thinking 
of more improvements. He didn’t sell his 


Sandy, the one-year-old milkman's baby who became an overnight sensation because Martha’s Vineyard farm, as reported: but 
of her (yes, Sandy's a her) excellent performance in Bing Crosby's "East Side of a lot of good it’s doing him under the 
Heaven,” is rewarded with a long term contract. Above, with Sandy are: seated, circumstances. His Seis Jeanne is still 
Milton Feld and standing, her parents, the Roy Henvilles. Below, Bing Crosby rehearsing training to debut as a movie actress; he 
with the newsboys who appear with him in his latest picture, ‘The Star Maker." didn’t try to get her in on his reputation. 


VE. there isn’t a slip in the neat dovetail- 
ing, Jimmy Stewart will have a_whole 
week off in November. No time off until 
then for this year is part of the price he’s 
paying for stardom. You know he now is 
pficially a top-calibre star at the Metro- 
| Goldwyn- Mayer Studios and the front office 
Jjhas sent forth word to bill him in the same 
‘fashion as Clark Gable and Robert Taylor. 
‘ Seeing that he’s now a big shot, it’s pleas- 
ant to discover he is genuinely interested 
sin his old school friends. Whenever any 
jjof them come to California the hang-out 
is the Stewart residence in Beverly, and 
whenever Jimmy encounters an ex-buddy 
‘he wants to know just exactly what's hap- 
|pened to so-and-so of the old gang. It is 
Mo act. 


| 


HE Victor Hugo, a deluxe dine-and- 
dance spot in Beverly, ought to pay 
Joan Crawford because she maalces personal 
| appearances there practically every other 
night. Joan alternates violently between 
the simple home life and stepping out 
/jwhere the music’s tantalizing to her toes, 
jand currently she’s in the dancing groove 
once more. Charlie Martin, the young 
Scenario writer who is her escort since 
|she determined to be friendly-though- 
| divorced with Franchot Tone, is as smitten 
jas any Crawford admirer ever was. He 
jdeluges her with attention. Which, nat- 
“urally, cheers la belle Crawford up no end. 


I 


This looks like love—or does it? Our Sheridan Cover Girl pays more attention to 
leading man Carlson's make-up than to her own. She watches Norman Pringle as he 
puts final touches on Richard's make-up for réle in "Winter Carnival,'' which stars Ann. 


Pictures by Bogart 


Continued from page 65 


full equipment. He likes to get his effects 
with whatever happens to be at hand. He 
uses an ordinary bulb with a newspaper 
back of it as a reflector. “If it’s daytime, I 
let the light come into the room naturally. 
If not, | use whatever lamps there are 
around. I’m not gadget-crazy,” he grinned. 
“One of my friends has a number of ex- 
pensive cameras, and an array of every 
new gadget that he hears of, but so far he 
has never finished up one print. He takes 
pictures all the time, but when he’s taken 
them, he says: ‘Oh, that’s terrible!’ and 
won’t even develop them. Once he spent a 
whole day down in Mexico filming a bull 
fight, shooting it from all angles, taking 
shots of the spectators, the officials, and so 
on, going to all sorts of trouble, only to 
discover when the day was over that he 
had left the cap on his lens all the time!” 
Taking pictures is relaxation, according 
to Humphrey. “I wouldn’t do anything dif- 
ficult,” he asserted. He insists he’s a very 
lazy man. “Mischa Auer is a real camera 
fiend. He can do anything with lens. He 
even has a sound track for his home 
movies, and almost kills himself getting 
the right effects. His stuff is excellent. 
But he works! The two of us have a 
friend, Melville Baker, who thought he’d 
like to go in for taking pictures, too. But 
when he saw what he had done, he said 
he was sure the competition would be stiff, 
and decided to go in for making miniature 
furniture. Now he’s ordered a lot of ma- 
chinery and materials and is making a 
start. If I wasn’t so against effort, I’d 
begin sticking a few chairs together and 
try to discourage him again.” ‘ 
Other camera artists may sigh when 
asked to take pictures of children, but 
Humphrey enjoys it. “Children are fun,” 
he declared, “When they are very little, 
like Melville Baker’s baby in this shot, 
they don’t pose. You just catch them on the 
fly. When I do that picture again, I'll 
black out the hand that’s holding him, and 
that light spot near his ear. When they get 
a little older, they’re still more fun, be- 
cause they love playing games with you 
while you shoot. Gloria Stuart and Arthur 
Sheekman have the ideal little girl when 
it comes to this sort of posing. She loves 
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it. Here she is, smiling, with her smiling 
doll, and here she is again wearing glasses. 
She doesn’t wear them really, but her 
mother does, so she has to have a pair of 
prop glasses to pose for me. She'll do any- 
thing, that child!” | 

The most satisfactory pictures of people 
are taken when they don’t know you are 
shooting, according to the actor. “These 
shots of Frances Langford and Jon Hall 
at the player piano, and of Johnny Weiss- 
muller with the flashlight, were made with- 
out their knowledge,” he pointed out. 
“Frances and Jon were pricking holes in 
a record so it would play discords. We 
were all so sick of that record! Johnny was 
watching them from across the room. He 
had been under the piano with his flash- 
light a minute before. On the other hand, 
this is a posed portrait of Eric Hatch, the 
writer. Well posed, too. I tell him he must 
be a ham at heart! 

“T took my camera with me on the trip 
to Dodge City. This shot of Ann Sheridan 
and Schuyler Crail, cameraman, is proof 
of it. But this isn’t really my style of work. 
That trip taught me something about en- 
tertainment. | remember seeing a little girl 
of twelve sitting up on a canopy where she 
could get a good view of the stars, looking 
down at them with rare delight. She was 
actually seeing Priscilla’ Lane and Errol 
Flynn in the flesh and she was simply 
radiant. It was like seeing Santa Claus at 
last! When you think of that place, in the 
dust bowl, where people have had a really 
bad time for years, stone broke, breathing 
black dust, watching their homes go to 
pieces, all but hopeless, suddenly being 
visited by Hollywood glamor and_ being 
transformed—but I mean transformed! I 
couldn’t believe it. Just getting a chance 
to look at people in pictures, who, after 
all, have a pretty nice time doing what 
they do. Who knows what influence that 
sight of Hollywood may have on that little 
girl on the canopy? Will she be so over- 
come with it that she’ll battle every ob- 
stacle till she, too, comes to Hollywood? 
Or will her mind turn another way and 
she become an instrument to bring better 
conditions to her own home town? Or 
maybe she'll merely cherish - that ’- one 
glimpse of glamor and that will be all. 

“When I was a kid, I lived next door to 
William Brady, husband of Grace George, 
and father of Alice Brady and young Bill. 
Young Bill and I played together and I’d 
be over at Brady’s for lunch or dinner or 


to play with Bill in the evening, and 
saw the glamorous people who came in, | 
and heard some of the exciting conyersa- 
tions that were carried on. Brady was a) 
great admirer of Woodrow Wilson and 
knew Tumulty very well. Various states- 
men of that day were entertained at 
Brady's, as well as theatre celebrities. [ | 
suppose while we played, I must have | 
taken it in that anything less than the stage 
or the tops in politics was bound to be | 
pretty dull stuff. 

“Tt hadn’t occurred to me to be an actor 
then. By the time I was sixteen we were 
in the war, and I lied about my age and} 
got into the navy. Nothing would do but | 
that I must go. Having been to war, and | 
seen for myself that war does nothing for 
anybody, but harms a great many people | 
everywhere, I’m the greatest pacifist in | 
Hollywood. I’ve always said I wouldn’t get | 
into another uniform for anyone. But now | 
I know that if a dictator tried to take over | 
this country, I’d fight again. I think we all © 
would. We’d hate it. We'd go into it with | 
no illusions about glory, but we’d go.” 

Mickey Rooney, followed by four gentle- 
men in golfing clothes, passed through the | 
club dining-room. : ] 

“We're having a tournament today,” re- 
membered Humphrey, “I’m playing for | 
Lakeside. No, Mickey isn’t in the tourna-_ 
ment, he’s just having a game. I don’t play 
golf as an expert. I play for exercise. No- 
body walks out here, and golf seems the 
easiest way to keep fit. I never do anything 
hard. You ought to know that by this | 
time! Now, let’s see, what were we talk- 
ing about? Cameras, wasn’t it? Look out | 
of that window. See that tall deodar with 7 
the tip hanging down? A shot from here, 
showing that tree and the flag flying on a 
line with it would be good. | 

“TI like scenic shots. Wish I could find © 
some I’ve made, but they get away. Ani-| 
mals, though—animals are always good for | 
pictures. That Peter cat I shot with Mayo 
is splendid. He’s the boss of our house. | 
If you don’t get by Peter, you might as 
well not come in. He knows everything, all 
but talks. This little cat was a smart little H 
thing, too. I had Mayo’s face bending | 
down over it at first, but it didn’t look | 
well, so I blacked it out. Later on, this 
poor little fellow developed a suicide com-’ 
plex. It used to try to leap out of an upper | 
balcony to dash itself down on the cement | 
below, and we finally had to have it put- 
away. Cats do that sometimes. I suppose | 
they think life isn’t worth living.” j 

An actor who was once prominent in! 
pictures and is no longer in demand hurried | 
through on his way to the links. “That’s | 
a tragedy,’ commented Humphrey. “I was 
out here once before to make pictures, | 
right after talkies came in, about the same | 
time Paul Muni came out. They thought 
Muni wasn’t any good, so he went back. | 
They probably thought 7 wasn’t any good, 
either. Anyway, I went back, too. It was at | 
the time no one knew what to do about | 
talkies. All the silent picture actors were | 
terrified, and so were all the stage actors | 
who came out to take their places. We all) 
resented each other. It was a mess. I think | 
a lot of splendid actors were thrown out | 
then—I still think Jack Gilbert could have | 
been a terrific success if he’d been handled | 
right. He’d been on the stage before. There 
was no reason why he should have been 
defeated. I think if it hadn’t been for his 
financial crash and his domestic crash hap- 
pening at the same time as the picture 
crash, he’d have won through. I think he 
must have felt like my little cat, life wasn’t 
worth while. 

“Television shouldn’t cause any such | 
commotion as talkies caused. But who 
knows? How did we get to talking about | 
television, anyway? This is supposed to be 
a story on the subject of candid cameras!” 


Len Weissman 


Herbert Marshall celebrates his birth- 
day by dancing with Lee Russell and 
whistling to music in Cocoanut Grove. 


George’s Women 
Continued from page 23 
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jas a little figure as a stopper holding up 
_ transparent umbrella, and when it was 
ound not to be sealed tight there was a 
jreat rush in its direction and before 
jou could say Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer the 
.rhole enormous bottle was empty! It was 
lassed around so quickly and splashed on 
‘0 many handkerchiefs and lapels that by 
whe time the poor prop man had fought 
Jis way through the crowd of excited 
omen they themselves had found out 
‘yhat he wanted to tell them, that “Sum- 
.aer Rain” was nothing but the. thinning 
/otion for Spirit Gum put into this ex- 
Jensive looking bottle. For the rest of 
ynat day the whole set smelt strongly of 
feansing fluid. 

Naturally, in a picture crammed with 
jromen, clothes play a very important part, 
ond here’s where you'll get your dose of 
jurprises and eyebrow lifts, for Adrian 
-as designed some real honeys. Some are 
joing to startle you right out onto the 
isle, and others you'll want to copy right 
‘way, and you will be able to, what’s more, 
Jecause one of the fashion shows is an 
-ntirely new yenture in pictures, that is, 
| collection of clothes both simple and in- 
jxpensive that you'll be able to wear with- 
jut being a film star and without that 
Rolls Royce to ride in, and yet you'll 
‘p0k, oh so good in them. Of course I 
Jon’t advise you to copy Rosalind Rus- 
vell’s dress that’s 27 yards of tulle sprin- 
led with whole-stuffed birds looking as 
{ they’re getting ready to take off down 
outh any moment! Mr. Cukor insisted 
-hat Adrian design the clothes, not to suit 
he stars, but to fit exactly the type of 
»yoman the star is playing. You know how 
ften really smart women look absurd in 
heir new fashions; well, I can only say 
wait “till you see Rosalind Russell wearing 
“he dress adorned with sequin eyes com- 
/lete with luscious lashes and eyebrows. 
‘that’s going to startle the natives of Lon- 
lon, Paris, and New York, all right! The 
tair styles, too, aren’t done to look pretty 
m close-ups, but again to be in keeping 
)vith each character. Crawford does look 
) well though with her new short hair and 
| prophesy that very soon, when girls see 
/10w good it looks, barbers will be kept 
working over-time chopping off to direc- 
fons of “Cut it like Joan Crawford. has 
jers, please.’ As a matter of fact it all 


happened through an accident, through a 
permanent that didn’t work out and spoiled 
three inches of glamorous Crawford hair. 
“Well,” she thought after shedding a few 
tears, “better make the best of a bad job, 
I suppose. Go on, then, comb it out!” 
and presto there it was, so attractive, so 
practical, and so entirely new. Some people 
have all the luck. 

I think it speaks very well for Rosalind 
and shows how completely her trust is in 
George Cukor by letting him drown her 
own personality and become exactly the 
type of woman he wishes her to be. They 
aren't taking any risks on this picture, 
there isn’t going to be any “Well, if she 
can wear ostrich feathers, why can’t [?”— 
because the director (I was just about to 
say dictator) has absolutely forbidden any 
of the stars to see what the others are 
going to wear until they actually get right 
on the set, so they won’t be acting sur- 
prised when they get an eyeful of each 
other strutting around like peacocks. 

The corner of M-G-M’s stage 25 was 
beginning to look like a trailer camp the 
other day with the stars’ portable dressing 
rooms all set up in line, except that I 
suppose we'd drive right off the road if 
we ever came face to face with anything 
painted orchid and yellow like Crawford’s 
little changing room. Incidentally, it’s done 
in the same colors as her home. 

Back in the Cukor house the telephone 
rings incessantly, and a never-ending 
stream of female voices fire questions. at 
him, complain to him, seek advice, wail 
at him, tell him secrets and confessions. 
He never loses his temper for one second, 
but lets them talk themselves silly if they 
want to, never saying much more than 
“yes, darling” and “but of course, darling,” 
making everyone happy and content and 
feeling they've got exactly their own way 
when really the only way they are getting 
is Mr. George Cukor’s way. There'll be 
no nonsense on this set, no pulling of 
temperament, and they'll all be there on 
time. 

I overheard George talking with Joan 
Crawtord and saying something only too 
true. The reason big stars are apt to beso 
late and hold up the production isn’t their 
fault a lot of times, but the fault of the 
assistants who are far too polite with 
them and don’t come right out and say 


“Miss Crawford, you’re wanted on the 
set now, please.” They amble up and when 
they get near the gaily decorated dressing 
rooms, they murmur in a quiet unhurried 
voice, “Please Miss Crawford, when you’re 
ready, will you come along please?” and 
“My, that’s a pretty dress you’re wearing, 
Miss Crawford.” So it’s only natural she 
thinks there is all the time in the world 
and is surprised when she gets on the 
set to find they’ve been waiting half an 
hour for her. That’s one of Hollywood’s 


great troubles, too much yessing and bow- 
ing down to stars, and that’s why M-G-M 
knew Cukor was the man to handle the 


women. He’s not afraid to say exactly 
what he means and thinks, and very often 
it’s far from complimentary, yet they ad- 
mire and respect him so much they not 
only take the insults and do what he says, 
but love him for it too. 

Everyone of the actresses in the picture 
is excited about it, all Hollywood and 
most of the New York stage tried by 
every means known to women, and that’s 
saying something, to get into this impor- 
tant picture. Another reason why this pic- 
ture is definitely so important is because 
of the New Joan Crawford. This time she 
really is New. It’s goodbye to the old 
Crawford of glamorous days, of gigantic 
close-ups with parted lips and batting long 
eyelashes; it’s Crawford the actress, and 
a very good actress too, who is going to 
be grateful to Cukor for putting her onto 
a different plane, a plane among the 
screen’s great performers. From now on 
she’s an actress first with all that Craw- 
ford appeal still there, and in my opinion 
showing up much more, because its owner 
is no longer a glamor gal but an actress 
with glamor. There’s a difference. 

You card players are going to die when 
you see the bridge game. Even now I can 
almost hear the snickering going on in 
your theatre when you see it, and feel 
the nudgings and under-breath “isn’t that 
just like. .. !” It’s so true to life. I only 
wish you could have seen them taking it, 
though; it was one of those hold-ups on 
the set and there sat those four sophisti- 
cated smart women, wearing hats that 
would make a Dietrich first night creation 
look conservative, there they sat laughing 
and playing, what do you think? Slapjack! 
Yes, so far, all is well with the women. 


British Press Combine 


The Fred Astaires visit Lord and Lady Charles Cavendish at Lismore Castle, Ireland. 
Lady Cavendish (with hand on Astaire's shoulder) is Fred's sister, Adele, who was 
his dancing partner before she retired from stage to marry Lord Cavendish. 
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Mysterious Husband 


Continued from page 24 


wife’s name is Mary and that they are 


fated to assume a leading place in Holly- 
wood. In Hollywood we recall, as though 
it were only yesterday, when Douglas’ 
father and Mary Pickford, now but names 
to the new generation of theatre-goers, 
were the tops in pictures. We recall it was 
a Mary who inadvertently mixed up Doug- 
las’ childhood and adolescence. 

To realize his attitude when he proposed 
to Mary Lee Hartford you must realize 
the roles certain women had already played 
in his hectic life. There is his mother, Beth 
Fairbanks, always adoring and encourag- 
ing. A woman of family and breeding. 
There was Joan Crawford, the cxtraordinary 
woman who overshadowed him, Since Joan 
he has linked with Gertrude Lawrence and 
Marlene Dietrich, accomplished sophisti- 
cates. He was, they say, let down by Zorina. 
More of that chapter later. But it was 
Mary Pickford who influenced him at his 
most impressionable age, Mary who made 
him resolve to be somebody, too. The 
dominant, brilliant Pickford, who was_ the 
greatest feminine favorite the movies have 
ever had, dismissed him as merely the clever 
child of the dynamic man she decided to 
build her own life around. Beth had elected 
to keep the boy and so all Mary Pickford 
had to do about him was be pleasant on 
the rare occasions when he came within 
her sphere. Which she was. 

When a home breaks up and leaves a 
sensitive child puzzled and hurt the child 
suffers. Douglas was devoted to his mother, 
and so soon he was smouldering with all 
the resentment a boy who has lost his 
father in such a manner can muster up. All 
he could see was that his famous, rich, 
idolized dad had been no hero to them at 
home. When the alimony dwindled through 
bad investments, young Douglas and Beth 
were reduced to rented rooms that were a 
striking contrast to the royal air of Pick- 
fair, and then he was all the more bitter. 

Beth agreed to let the boy try acting 
when he was twelve, against his father’s 
strenuous opposition. He flopped dismally. 
But at sixteen, furious at his inadequacy, 
he stubbornly began to climb in Hollywood 
again. What few fans know is that he had 
absolutely no help from Pickfair. People 
expected him to be a buoyant athlete, a 
chip off the illustrious old block. He wasn’t 
like his dad. An introvert instead of an 
extrovert, shy rather than genial, he had to 
start in bits and prove he had a personality 
of his own. He liked music, painting, sculpt- 
ing, writing. He had the soul of a poet, 
and it was Joan Crawford who accidentally 
found out what only his mother had known. 

Don’t ever think that Joan didn’t love 
him. She did. In him she found all the 
superior qualities the assured men she had 
dealt with had lacked. It was an all-con- 
suming flame, that love of theirs. She had 
boundless belief in his possibilities. Joan 
held back nothing. She told him how she 
had been embittered in her fight to rise 
above her unhappy, sordid yesterdays. The 
fineness she saw in him Heme her what 
real love was. 

When Douglas learned Hove she had made 
herself over he never ceased marveling. He 
was nineteen when they married. She had 
been reckless, magnificently, and his own 
faults and fears seemed ridiculous in com- 
parison. She was certain in her aim; he 
needed bolstering. She was prepared for 
any emergency; he was appalled at the idea 
of emergencies. She was energy itself; nat- 
urally talented, he was a dreamer who was 
inclined to stall. He had little money sense; 
she showed him how to invest his earnings 
—she’d made her own security. So, mutually 
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absorbed and stimulated, they both became 
stars. 

It was only because he loved too soon 
that he failed to hold Joan. He couldn't 
keep up with her personal progress.’ She 
had to excel. No such burning ambition 
drove him on. Today he is different. Today 
he is twenty-nine and he has painstakingly 
gone through the growing-up process Joan 
had experienced before he married her. He 
has had to shift for himself, and he has 
been strong enough to plug on to success 
when he was judged a false alarm. 

After his flaming marriage with Joan 
burnt itself out Douglas’ premature star- 
dom fell out from under him. He fortunately 
made a wise choice in going to England 
to re-establish himself where he could be- 
gin practically anew. In London he got a 
fresh perspective on himself. He had to 
sink or swim. So suddenly he became 
aware of how hard big opportunities are 
and when he buckled down, concentrated, 
his ability slowly demonstrated that he had 
something to offer besides juvenile looks. 

He didn’t really love Gertrude Lawrence, 
the distinguished, worldly stage star with 


Acme 


Doug Junior looks admiringly at his 
socialite bride, the former Mary Lee 
Hartford, after the wedding ceremony. 


whom he teamed in the theatre for awhile. 
But she talked to him as an equal, threw 
him in contact with Noel Coward and the 
brightest brains of the British stage, and 
gradually he was no longer the boy every- 
one could boss. He had a mind of his own, 
as Joan had always predicted. He didn’t 
return to Hollywood until he was sought 
after. 

The Dietrich thing was only a good 
friendship. It was Douglas’ belated fun 
phase. With no strings attached. He was 
not in love with Zorina last fall, either. 
The columnists said she surprised him by 
dating him and loving the dance maestro 
she married. The truth is that Douglas’ 
yen for Zorina was the product of her 
press agent’s imagination. She apologized 
to him for the ribbing that misguided in- 
dividual caused him. But he wasn’t much 
disturbed. He was rushing Mary Lee Hart- 
ford. 

Now let me tell you about her. The sec- 
ond Mrs. Fairbanks, Jr., isn’t like the first 
one, except in her enthusiasm for Douglas. 
She drives in to the studio every afternoon 
to pick him up. She hangs upon his every 
sentence. She, too, thinks he is wonderful. 


- But this Mary has never had a career, nor 


wanted or needed one. She is society. She 
has never had to worry about where her 


next meal was coming from. She has neve: 
been humiliated by snobs. There have beer 
no terrific hardships for her to overcome| 
She doesn’t look like an actress. There i| 
nothing spectacular about her, in any way 
Well-bred, intelligent, she is a modes! 
young woman, younger than Douglas, whi 
is content to live gracefully. She isn’t dra_ 
matic, or nervous, or anxious to force Hol 
lywood to sit up and mutter with envy. Sh} 
believes Douglas is perfect as he is. 
They met last summer at Merle Oberon’: 
Mary and her husband, Huntington Hart 
ford, were a well-to-do young couple wh’ 
divided their time between Palm Beac | 
and New York City. Daughter of a prom 
inent West Virginia doctor, Mary neve’ 
suspected she would wind up in Hollywooc’ 
married to a star. When she and her hus 
band, who is also society, had an apartmer | 
in New York City they chummed with th 
John Jacob Astors and other millionaire: 
Frank Shields, the tennis ace, introduce 
them to Merle, while Merle was holidayin | 
in the East. They accepted Merle’s invita. 
tion for a month on the beach at Sant 
Monica. 
Douglas and Mary were not bowled ove) 
by one another. It was not until he sper. 
a couple of months in New York himse | 
this past winter that he found he loved he | 
They met again through mutual friend 
Mary and Huntington had split, had spoke’ 
of a divorce. Douglas was sympathetic, an, 
charming. Accustomed to actresses, he wz. 
relaxed by her indifference to the everyda_ 
search for glamor that distracted the wome. 
in the studios. And so he telephone 
Zorina less and less, and Mary more an 
more. Her father is dead, but he met he’ 
mother. He took Mary to meet his dai 
with whom he is now quite reconciled, ar 
his mother, Beth. There was family aj” 
proval from all angles. And so it was :) 
New York that Douglas proposed. i 
There was no announcement of the et) 
gagement because Mary was not yet fre 
Douglas came back and did “The Sv 
Never Sets.” A week before he finished | 
he sent out a statement. Mary Lee Har 
ford and her mother had arrived at | 
Beverly hotel and on the following Sundz 
he would marry Mary at a church in Wes. 
wood. Only twenty guests were invited ~ 
the ceremony, which a Methodist ministi: 
performed. Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., act! 
as best man and presented the bride with | 
gorgeous bracelet. Sylvia Fairbanks, wl 
won Doug, Sr., when Mary Pickford lo 
him, gave the bride a matching diamon! 
and ruby brooch. Beth Fairbanks Whitin)! 
and Jack Whiting, whom she married abo? 
ten years ago, and Beth’s mother—Dou; 
las’ grandmother, came West to add the: 
blessings. 
When Douglas placed the gold weddir 
ring on Mary’s finger, beside the rut 
solitaire set with diamonds which was the) 
secret engagement symbol, he had to hur;) 
his honeymoon because in a couple of da: 
he started to star in “Ruler of the Seas} 
at Paramount. The troupe went on locatic) 
for a fortnight on San Miguel Island, nei 
Catalina, and it was there Mary had hv} 
first view of movies in the making. Par | 
mount shaved his mustache for the pat 
to her surprise. 
She and Douglas have taken a house 
the Pacific Palisades, a fashionable neig 
borhood above Santa Monica, and ha’ 
sent out two thousand “at home” cards. F 
hopes to take her to Europe in anoth 
month. He has maintained a flat in Ma 
fair. He fancied he would be a debona 
bachelor for years more. But since lo’! 
struck he has signed more contracts 
Hollywood, guarantees of steady stardoi 
and most likely he will be working steadi 
and settling down from now on. He m:' 
appear in modern versions of some of 


dad’s most popular pictures; he is now d| 


won Bo iE LUE 


-bating a starring deal proffered him by his 
father, who would star him for United 
Artists. Douglas won’t say yes unless the 
old man will allow him to co-produce, and 
so, professionally, they are at a standstill. 
Douglas proved he could become © screen 
hero on his own merit, and if his father 
now supposes he can’t be a successful pro- 
| ducer he’ll have to show him a thing or 
| two there, too. : 
| The new Mary Fairbanks wants only 
‘| recognition as the right sort of wife for 
| Douglas. She has every advantage, every 
‘| chance to demonstrate that she is. Holly- 
wood is a mystic maze to her, but Douglas 
is introducing her to everyone—but re- 
porters. He introduced her to Joan, with 
whom he has always stayed friends. Their 
mutual admiration didn’t die when they 
‘\ called it a grand closed chapter. The Fair- 
‘| bankses, the two Douglases and Mary and 
| Sylvia, were attending a premiere the other 
| night and of course it could have happened 
| only in Hollywood. Joan’s gleaming black 
\town car rolled up right after the Fair- 
| banks’ limousine, and so beneath the glare 
| of spotlights and before a thousand wide- 
| eyed fans Douglas did the honors. 
'' This marriage is the culmination of a 
‘| series of romantic disappointments, the top- 
per to tangled devotions that did not last. 
And it is the one more beginning two very 
earnest and sincere sweethearts maneuvered 
for themselves. 
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Judy’s Crushes 


i Continued from page 63 


young for a boy. Of course we’re not a bit 
|romantic—we’re just friends,’ she added. 
‘ “How about Freddie Bartholomew?” I 
asked. : 
| “Oh, that was one of those studio pub- 
licity romances,” Judy said. “They were 
Jin vogue at the time. Sonja Henie and 
(Tyrone Power, and Wayne Morris and 
| Priscilla Lane. It really didn’t mean a 
‘thing. We just posed for pictures and he 
i took me to a premiere or two.” 

“Well,” I asked, undaunted, “how about 
5 Mickey Rooney—is he your big moment 
like the papers say?” 
‘| “Oh, that’s just another publicity story,” 
| Judy smiled. “We've really never been a 
I pit serious about each other. In fact, he 
ji|pesters me with his practical jokes all of 
i\the time. Every time I have a serious 
\) scene he stands off somewhere and tries 
\\to make me laugh at something and spoil 
\ it. Really, at times Mickey can be a terrible 
i pest—but he’s so sweet at others. In our 
|mext picture together, “Babes In Arms,’ I 
| win him for a change. In our last picture 
li I lost him to Ann Rutherford.” 
}) Judy put on a little pink dress and 
seemed to be debating with herself before 
she spoke again. “If you really want to 
know a perfectly wonderful man, you 
{! should meet Victor Fleming,” she said 
| with a dreamy-eyed smile. “He directed 
\| my last picture, ‘Wizard of Oz’—and he’s 
||| perfectly marvelous! He has the nicest 
1 low voice, and the kindest eyes. Besides, 
1} he realizes that a girl who is sixteen is 
|| practically grown up. He shows me all of 
|| the courtesies he would to Hedy Lamarr. 
|That’s very important to me. He rises 
|| when I enter the room and places a chair 
1 for me. He notices my clothes and the 
(way I do my hair and remarks about 
| them, After our first picture had been 
‘in production a week, I felt that I wanted 
|, to do something nice for him. I baked him 
a cake—and he was so appreciative. I 
asked Mother if she thought it would be 


_, carnation for his lapel. She couldn’t see 
any harm in it—so I picked out the 
| loveliest one in my shop (Judy owns a 


all right for me to give him a white . 


little florist shop in Hollywood) each 
morning and sent it to him. A man appre- 
ciates little things like that. Besides, it keeps 
him thinking of a person.” 

I readily agreed and pursued the sub- 
ject. “Were you romantic about Mr. Flem- 
ing—momentarily ?” | asked, remembering 
my piano teacher and all. 

“Well, I might have been if I’d been 
older,” Judy sighed. “He’s such a wonder- 
ful man!” And the way Judy said that I 
knew distinctly how she’d felt—for I could 
detect a bit of “It might have been” in 
her voice, in a way that only a girl in her 
very early teens can express. Then the tele- 
phone rang. 

Judy spoke in very low guarded tones. 
It was a local call from a New York 
swain. “He’s the one who sent me those 
flowers,” Judy smiled after the call, point- 
ing to an enormous basket—such as prima 
donnas receive on first nights at the opera. 
“Tt really takes a more mature man to do 
things for a girl. Why, back in Hollywood, 
no one would ever think of sending me 
such a large basket of flowers. The boys 
back home usually send me a corsage of 


Judy's mother visits her daughter on 
the set of "Listen, Darling," which 
features Judy and Fred Bartholomew. 


baby pink roses or lily of the valley. 
Now that I’m sixteen I’d like gardenias at 
least. And I’ve always wanted an orchid. 
But if they ever bring me gifts it’s usually 
candy—which they sit and eat! 

“You've no idea how pertiectly miserable 
I’ve been waiting to grow up,” Judy said 
wistfully. “And now I don’t know how 
long itll be before people will recognize 
the fact that I’m a young woman, and not 
an adolescent. Everyone calls me ‘Baby’ 
and ‘Monkey’ and no one takes me very 
seriously,” she lamented. “While I’m really 
as serious as can be. I’m practically six- 
teen, which means that in a couple of years 
I should be playing romantic leads in 
grown-up parts. 

“T’d like to tell you my ambition in life 
—that is, if you'll promise not to laugh— 
because it isn’t a bit funny,” Judy warned. 
I promised and she continued. “I want to 
play my first grown-up leading role op- 
posite Clark Gable. I personally think this 


is a wonderful idea. Ever since I sang my. 


song to Gable in my first picture our 
names have been linked together. I think 
the public would really like to see us 
iogether on the screen, don’t you?” 

I assured Judy that it sounded like a 
good idea—and in tune with my sym- 
pathetic understanding—because after all 


we're sisters under the skin with my 
memory of my piano teacher and Judy’s 
crush on Gable, so Judy revealed to me 
her truly one great ambition in life. She 
wants to become another Bette Davis! 

“T wouldn’t care if J never sang again— 
if I could just become a great dramatic 
actress like Bette Davis. I don’t care 
whether I’m beautiful or not. I want to 
sway the emotions of millions of people, 
make them weep and laugh and feel the 
things I’m feeling on the screen.” 

{ interrupted Judy to tell her that really 
she was doing something like this on the 
screen in her current pictures—but Judy 
said that she wanted to be very dramatic 
as a grown-up actress. “I’m very serious. 
I want to study drama. I’ve mentioned this 
to the studio and they just smile—the 
powers that be—and chuck me under the 
chin and say ‘Run along, Judy, you’re just 
a kid yet. You’ve got plenty of time for 
serious things.’ They don’t realize that I’m 
sixteen. They insist that I must wait for 
years and that you can't portray experi- 
ences you've never known. But they don’t 
know the emotions I’ve already experi- 
enced.” 

I could feel with Judy—remembering 
that piano teacher. But luckily school-girl 
yearnings have a way of vanishing and are 
soon forgotten—though I’m sure Judy 
doesn’t think so at present. But she will in 
just a few more years. 

A bell rang and a call boy said, “First 
curtain, Miss Garland.” Judy patted a bit 
of powder on her nose and hurried to the 
stage. I caught her mother, who accom- 
panied Judy on the tour, coming up the 
stairs and we dashed down into the audi- 
ence and stood in the aisle to catch Judy’s 
numbers. 

“Judy’s been telling me that she wants 
to be a great actress,” I whispered as we 
waited for Judy to appear. 

“Yes, and she’s very serious about it,” 
her mother smiled. “Did she tell you she’s 
got her heart set on being Clark Gable’s 
leading lady when she’s eighteen?” I 
nodded. 

“Judy’s just at that age when she’s 
thrilled with everything,” her mother whis- 
pered. “She had a crush on Clark Gable 
for a long time—but that finally wore off. 
Then she became very much interested in 
her accompanist. He’s more like a father 
to her since her own Daddy passed on. 
Then her dancing master caught her fancy 
but that only lasted for a week. She dis- 
covered that he was married and had 
daughters older than herself. 

“Tudy’s such an impressionable child— 
she goes about singing and laughing all 
day, but when she starts sitting around 
waiting for the telephone to ring we know 
she’s in the midst of another romantic 
crush. Probably the person she has a crush 
on never knows it—but mothers can always 
tell. I never worry about her, for these 
school-girl crushes don’t last long. Judy’s 
very proud that she’s a young lady now. 
The other day she went shopping by her- 
self and came home with her first pair of 
high-heeled slippers. They really look so 
much better than the flat-heeled slippers 
that I let her wear them and buy some 
more. Judy’s still girlishly plump—and she 
wants to be pencil-slim like her two sisters, 
but I tell her she'll slim down in another 
year. My other girls did. 

“You should have seen Judy when she 
picked up this morning’s paper. There was 
an article saying that July Garland, the 
youngster, would now step into Deanna 
Durbin’s shoes—for Deanna was now defi- 
nitely a young woman. Judy felt terrible 
at being classified as a youngster. ‘You'd 
think I was Jane Withers’ age,’ she said.” 

Judy came on the stage then, and the 
applause was terrific. She looked sweet- 
sixteen and appealing; she sang several 
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songs and then told the audience how she’d 


broken into the movies. A talent scout 
heard her sing on a lodge program at Lake 
Tahoe and sent for her. Louis B. Mayer 
of M-G-M heard her audition and prompt- 
ly signed her on the dotted line. 

On the way back to the dressing-room 
her mother continued: “Judy’s an unselfish 
child. She wants to do so much for her 
family. Though both of her sisters are 
married, she insists that they stay home 
and live with us. She wants us all to be 
together always. We have a new eleven- 
room house and there’s plenty of room. 
Judy adores her two elder sisters.” 

Judy was going through a handful of 
fan letters and mash notes sent back to 
her from out front. She was smiling over 
some and suggested to her mother that she 
really ought to see the writers and greet 
them since they were so nice to write back 
and ask to see her. At the stage door there 
were hundreds of them milling about—all 
waiting to get a glimpse of her. A high- 
school youth was carrying a florist’s box 
and another had a box of candy—Judy’s 
suitors ! 

Judy returned home the other day and 
so I dashed right over to her house in 


“Beverly Hills to check up on her, as it 


were. And darned if the telephone didn’t 
ring, right while I was there—and it was 
New York calling. Judy talked sweetly for 
five full minutes and then with sudden 
concern, “Oh, we’ve talked five minutes— 
just think how much that will cost! I 
guess we'd better hang up.” And after 
she’d placed the receiver on the hook, I 
asked her point-blank, “Well, which one 
was that?” And Judy replied, “He’s a boy 
I met in New York. He took mother and 
meé out to dinner and to see Katharine 
Hepburn in ‘The Philadelphia Story.’ 
Really he’s a wonderful boy. So thought- 
ful.” Meaning probably that he’s another 
one of Judy Garland’s romantic crushes! 


Dark Star 


Continued from page 51 


Clark’s career, her own, and the dog’s. 
Sometimes Jean dressed in the height of 
sophistication. Her dresses were cut too 
low. She wore too much make-up. She 
tried hard and succeeded in giving a bad 
impersonation of her ideal, Jean Harlow. 
Just when the studio was ready to pounce 
on her, in she’d float looking as demure as 
a little wren. Her clothes were simple, her 
voice was low. She walked in regal splendor. 


With Gary 
Cooper teach- 
ing her the fine 
points in operat- 
ing a six-shooter, 
it won't be long 
before Andrea 
Leeds will be hit- 
ting a bull's-eye. 
Andrea has the 
réle of LINDA op- 
posite Gary's 
ARMY SURGEON 
CANAVAN in ‘The 
Real Glory." 


To me she confided that her life’s ambition 
was to be another Helen Hayes! 

While she was still trying to decide 
whether to be a pixie or a peacock, Jean 
was made a star. Much too soon for one of 
her vivid imagination, they began pushing 
her up the ladder of fame. And Jean really 
dreamed it up. With the humor that is a 
precious development today, Jean expounds 
on her stellar experiences: “The picture 
called ‘Have a Heart’ was filled with 
whimsy. I played a sweet young thing who 
wore an awful shoe to cover a club foot. I 
sat in a window, dressed dolls, and carried 
on with the birds and the bees. Jimmy Dunn 
played the man who drove the have-a-heart 
ice cream wagon. We had a whimsy-poo 
romance that was as pure as the driven 
snow. It all ended happily ever after, with 
me carrying on like a jitter-bug.” 

Jean managed to register moments of 
inspiration. But everyone, including herself, 
wondered what she was going to do next. 
Aside from falling instantly and deeply in 
love with a young writer named George 
McDonald, Jean saw escape and refuge in 
marriage. Her elopement hit the studio like 
a bombshell. To put it mildly, they were 
furious. Jean was ungrateful. She was self- 
ish. She was being a fool. She wasn’t us- 
ing her head. But Jean was using her heart! 
Not too long after that, Jean found her own 
studio gates closed to her. (Just recently 
they tried to get her for a picture with 
Robert Taylor). 

In the years that followed Jean blossomed 
forth into the dramatically lovely young 
woman she is today. Those years were 
filled with struggle and disappointment. She 
hadn’t worked in ages. She was so broke 
that she lived on canned food for one year 
in a tiny Hollywood apartment. Being sen- 
sitive and hurt, thinking she was a flop, 
Jean shut herself away from friends. Slowly 
but surely she gained a perspective on her- 
self. Today she has found herself to the 
extent that she knows, at any rate, which 
way she’s growing. It was her own deci- 
sion, much against her agent’s, that Jean 
decided to do “Girl of the Limberlost” for 
Monogram. And her career was born again. 

“Please don’t think I ever felt sorry for 
myself,” Jean quickly explains. “I hate sob 
stories. Everyone has one, anyway. But it 
did amuse me when girls used to write to 
me and tell me how much they envied my 
life. Believe me, I was not ungrateful. 
Everyone at the studio was wonderful. But 
no one ever gave me credit for thinking 
things out. I just had to belong to myself 
and find out what I was all about.” 

This build up serves to introduce the Jean 
Parker of today, whom Hollywood has 


_ never known. This is the Jean who is a 


such strange contrast to that girl you see 
on the screen. This is the Jean who is a 


- fugitive from the limberlost, a Parker who 


indignantly resents prancing through the 
redwoods with a fawn snapping at her heels. 
You can expect a battle, too. Jean is out to 
comb those vine leaves from her hair. 

“T have the kind of face and voice that 
makes them think of gingham and Snow 
White,” Jean muses. That’s why they won't 
allow me even to show them that I have 
changed and can play other types. I’m 
working hard on my speaking voice, before 
it becomes too much of a handicap. I know 
it should be lower. T’ll never stop working 
and trying to improve until I have con- 
vinced casting directors that Iam no longer 
a true-blue Susie with a heart of gold. But 
how can I do sophisticated things, if they 
won't give me a chance?” } | 

Take it from one who sees Jean on an © 
average of twice a week, she is a sophis- 
ticate if ever there was one. She enjoys | 
a cocktail or two—even as you or I. She 
smokes, though not to excess. She’s creative 
to her finger tips. All her tastes border on 
the exotic. Music unleashes a wild strain 
in her. Royal purple effects her the same 


way. She has a passion for painting. Some- | 


times she digs her finger tips into the oils 
and makes weird pictures on canvas. She 
specializes in painting nudes. She’s essen- 
tially the esthete, wherever she goes, what- 
ever she does. 

In her own home, with her own friends 
she is a gay and uninhibited person. Her 
Christmas tree that whirls around and plays | 
Silent Night stands in the dining room all 
year ’round. It looks awfully silly, in July, © 
but Jean can’t bear to destroy it. She hasa | 
mania for cleanliness, even to soaking her | 
canvas tennis slippers in the bathtub and 
scrubbing them. Jean thinks nothing of pos- 
ing for a sculptor while she downs her 
morning glass of orange juice. She’s always 
encouraging undiscovered genius, always 
sponsoring a designer, a poet, a musician. 
Her dinner parties are informal, starting 
at all hours, ending at all hours. She has a 
charming and capable way of whipping a — 
lot of odd things together and making it 
seem like a banquet. 

Jean’s love for the bizarre is boundless. 
Her closets are stuffed with pictures, shoes, * 
costume jewelry, perfume—in fact every- | 
thing from elbow-length red suede gloves 
to a rare old crucifix. Jean buys these 
things because she loves the sight and feel 
of them. Sooner or later she finds a place 
for them in her busy life. She can be prac- 
tical, too. She designs and trims her clothes 
and hats. She’s so generous she'll give you 
the thing she loves most, if you happen to 
admire it. She recognizes no evil, finds 
excuse for all the human frailties. People | 
sometimes cheat her. She knows it and 
feels sorry for them. She can talk inces- 
santly until dawn, but talking on a radio 
exasperates her. One of her great ambitions 
is to work with Jimmy Cagney and another 
is to have Bette Davis for a close friend. | 

Don’t ever ask her about Robert Donat 
or she’ll talk for hours. She’s never for- 
gotten his kindness when she worked with 
him in Europe. Someday she hopes to re- 
turn there and do pictures. All European 
directors, artists, musicians, sculptors, play- 
wrights are drawn by Jean’s talents. They 
all predict that the day will come when she 
will be a great star. It’s only in Holly- 
wood that they regard her as a tender 
young thing, who goes nibbling her way 
through a saccharine cinema existence. 

Jean has more steel than the average girl. 
And she will rise again and again ‘by “the 
sheer strength of her own being. In the 
meantime she may continue to have her 
heartaches, her moonlight sonatas, her Rus- 
sian moments. But she is guided by some- 
thing beyond. She may be a dark star today, | 
but one day she will shine! Wait and see. 
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i _ ANN: Choose face pondee i e ie of 
| your eyes? I never heard of such a thing! 


| RUTH: It’s a wonderful new way, Ann, and 
‘it applies to rouge and lipstick, too! Do 
| try it! Really, with Marvelous Matched 
Makeup you look lovelier instantly! 
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RUTH: Mi cleus Matched Makeup is what 
{ we've all been looking for, Ann! The pow- 
f der is simply wonderful—clings for hours 
| —never cakes or looks “powdery” ! Silk- 
sifted for perfect texture, it gives your skin 
a beautiful suede-like finish! 
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Ir YOUR FYES ARE BROWN, LIKE 


ANN: With your brown eyes, it’s perfect, 
Ruth! But what about me, with gray eyes? 


RUTH: Whether your eyes are gray, blue, 
hazel or brown, the Marvelous people have 
the right shades for you, Ann! They tested 
girls and women of every age and coloring— 


RUTH: You'll adore the rouge and lipstick, 
too, Ann! Marvelous Rouge never gives 
that hard, “splotchy,” artificial look .. . 
just a soft, natural glow! And Marvelous 
Lipstick goes on so smoothly—gives your 
lips such lovely, long-lasting color! | __. 


Frances LANGFORD'S 


Radio Star, 
now appearing 
on the “Texaco 
Star Theatre” 
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‘Use MARVELOUS AU EY MAKEUP... eevedn to the color of your eyes! 


ANN: hal ae ea proper cosmetic 
shades depend on eye color, Ruth? 


RUTH: Yes! And so they created Marvelous 
Powder, Rouge and Lipstick keyed to your 
true personality color, the color that never 
changes—the color of your eyes! 
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ANN: Marvelous gives a thrilling new beauty 

instantly! You can get the Pov der. Rouge, 

Lipstick separately (@inscars: Eye Shadow, 

too) but for perfect color harmony, get them 

all! Just order by the color of your eyes! At 

drug and department stores, only 55¢ each! 
(65¢ in Canada) 


MARVELOUS (ed MAKEUP 


By Richard Hudnut 
KEYED TO THE COLOR OF YOUR EYES! 


RICHARD HUDNUT, Dept. M, 693 Fifth Avenue, New York City SU-s39 
My eyesare Blue Brown] Gray] Hazel(] Name 
Please send me my Marvelous Matched 
Makeup Kit—harmonizing shades of powder, Street == 
rouge and lipstick in generous trial sizes. I ; 
enclose 10¢ to help cover mailing costs. City State. 

TAT) 
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(CANAJOHARIE, NY. 
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Seriously, though, Canajoharie, 
N. Y., can truly be called Flavor- 
Town. It is famous for the quality 
and flavor you'll find in Beech-Nut 
Gum. Try a package today. Your 
choice of six delicious varieties. 
Always refreshing and restful. 


GOING TO THE N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR ? 
We invite you to visit the Beech-Nut Building 
there. If you're driving, we would be delighted 
fo have you stop at Canajoharie, in the 
Mohawk Valley of New York, and see how 


| Beech-Nut products are made. 
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Hollywood Pavement 
Continued from page 33 


joker—leastways when it comes to the 
theatre—” He explained at length. She 
listened—thrilled, amused, carried away. 
“Get the idea, don’t you?” he wound up. 
“The moment the story breaks, I'll move 
into a swell Beverly Hills home and throw 
a party for the suckers. Offers’ll come 
pouring in, and—told you before, didn’t 
I?ll take no chicken feed. I'll sign, for 
you as a star and me as producer, with the 
biggest outfit of the lot—the Colossal- 
O’Shea Corporation—on my own terms.” 

“Only one fly in the ointment.” 

“Yeah ?2 

“The original stake. I also know a little 
about Hollywood. They won’t let you play 
poker here on credit. Can’t rent a Beverly 
Hills home—and get clothes, servants, 
liquor, a Rolls-Royce—without money.” 

“All I need for a starter is five thou- 
sand bucks.” 

“Have you got that much?” 

“Not even five thousand cents.” 

“Then?” 

wl ieetiaity 

“How?” 

“As easy as rolling off a log. I,” calmly, 
“am going to hold up a guy—maybe two.” 

“YVou’—horrified—‘“what ?” 

“Hold up a guy.” 

“But—Lester—” 

“T’ve done it before.” 

“Done—oh ?” 

“Tt before. Don’t make me repeat every- 
thing.” And then, in answer to her amazed 
question, he told her. 

He had been—though this she knew al- 
ready—an orphan since his seventeenth 
year; had, after leaving school, obtained 
meager employment in a downtown whole- 
sale concern; had earned just about enough 
to keep body and soul together; had slaved 
away all day over his desk and, at night, 
in his bare little room, had tired to write 
a play. A play—he told her—about New 
York. The big city. The big city, in those 
days, was in his blood. It was all around 
him, vital, stirring, trenchant—echoing its 
symphony in the clash and clatter of the 
pavements when he went for an evening 
stroll; in the wind sighing across the roof- 
tops; in the belching, rumbling overtone 
of the Elevated shooting along its steely 
spider’s web; in the sardonic “hooting of 
the four-ton ‘drays in the snarling whine 
of Russian Jews bartering over infinitesi- 
mal values; in the high, clipped tenor of 
Sicilians and Calabrians arguing melc- 
dramatically about the price of garlic and 
olive oil; in the County Armagh brogue 
of the women gossiping from window to 
window; in the ineffectual tinkle-tinkle of 
a popcorn-vendor’s pushcart bell. 

A thousand hectic noises. A thousand 
contending emotions. And he listening to 
them. Listening, by the same token, to the 
lives and conflicts that they expressed. 
Listening with breath caught and ears 
straining, and putting what he heard on 
paper. At last he finished his first play. He 
sent it here and there—to George Cohan, 
Al Woods, the Theatre Guild, Sam Har- 
ris; and, always, the same reply. Oh yes— 
the various managers assured him, didn’t 
have to, since he was well aware of it—he 
had talent. Yet, from a box office angle, 
this particular drama had no appeal. They 
would be glad to read his future efforts and 
begged to remain yours sincerely. . 

So, finally, turned down everywhere, he 
determined—youthfully, recklessly—to be- 
come his own producer. Wouldn’t cost 
much. Only one stage set—quite cheap— 
a shabby room in a tenement. Half a dozen 
characters. And there was a rickety little 
theatre somewhere in the wilds of Brook- 


SCREENLAND 


lyn to be had for about three hundred | 


dollars a week. The whole venture—he 
figured—wouldn’t set him back more than 
three thousand. But—how get hold of 


such a sum? Borrow? No dice. All his | 


friends and acquaintances were as poor as 
he. Steal from his boss? The idea—and it 


was odd, considering what occurred after- | 


wards—shocked him to the core. Yet there 
was his hard, pagan resolve: he was going 
to produce his play, himself! 

And then—he related to Gwen—there 
came a December evening, shortly before 
the holidays. 


Bowery. A black wind booming from the 
East River. Men and women hurrying 
along, shivering, collars uptilted, freezing 
fingers clutching gaudily wrapped Christ- 
mas packages. Some of them deciding to 


thaw out their fingers, and quench their | 


thirst, in neighborhood speakeasies. Well, 
he would do likewise. A slug of booze was 
good for what ailed you. So he turned 
the corner of Mulberry Street where his 
favorite speakeasy was located. He saw 
its lights glow warm and yellow and 
friendly through the dim snow veil; was 
on the point of crossing the threshold— 
when, all at once, a mad idea popped into 
his head. For he recalled that the pro- 


prietor was well-to-do, had always plenty | 


cash in the till to grease the itching palms 
of cops and ward politicians. 

“Okay!” he thought. “Let him, for a 
change, do something for an honest guy— 


meaning myself!” He draped his muffler 9 
across the lower part of his face. He tilted | 
his hat deep down over his forehead. He | 
entered, his right hand in his overcoat 
pocket with thumb and two knuckles bulg- — 
ing threateningly as if he were grasping — 


a gun—‘I had none,” he confided to Gwen 
—and crying: “Reach straight up towards 


the ceiling, gents—unless you want to get | 


hurt !” 
He paused now in his recital ; 
the recollection as he went on: 


—TI didn’t rob his customers—shelled out 


quick and mighty handsome. A little over © 
three thousand I counted when I got © 
home. Just what I needed. And nobody — 
I put on the | 
play. It wasn’t exactly a world-beater. © 
Earned expenses. No more. But the critic | 


ever suspected me. Well, 


tribe gave me a break. My name got to 


be known. I sold my next to Georgie | 


Cohan, made a mint of dough, and repaid 
my involuntary angel—in cash, 
mously, and with interest. Pat O’Shea—” 


he added—“that was the Mick who owned | 


the speak. Old Pat O’Shea. Father of 


Jimmy O’Shea—isn’t it a funny coin- | 
president of Colossal- | 


cidence >—who’s 
O’Shea and who, though he doesn’t know 


it yet, is going to launch you as a brand- | 
new movie star and me as a brand-new © 


ace producer.” 
Gwen laughed. 

demanded, 

as you did dad?” 


“In other words,” 


“Something like it, kid. Too—for my 


theatrical bean still works—ultimately, and 
with interest, pay back son as I did dad.” 


He borrowed her platinum lighter and lit 7 
about to rise— © 


a cigarette. “But first—” 
“the real holdup—to get my stake!” 

“No, no, no!” She put a hand on his 
arm. “I—I won’t let you do it!” 

“Nor,” a voice cut in, “shall I!” 

“Oh—”’ Gwen gave a frightened cry. 
She jumped up. So did Lester. 
voice advised: , Quiet—both of you! I 
have got a gun.’ 

“The hell you have!” exclaimed Lester, 
taking a step forward. 


A cold evening. Glittering | 
snow crystals whirling in gusts down the © 


smiled at — 
“I got@ 
away with it! The old bird behind the bar — 


anony- 


she | 
“you're going to hold up son | 


But the | 


ae Sa 


na gg a I 


“The hell I haven’t!’’ was the retort— 


and, a moment later, there was a spurt of 


flame followed immediately by the dull | 


thud of a bullet striking a distant rock. 
Lester dropped back on the bench. 


a 
y,” he remarked. “You have got a 
So what? What do you want?” 
He stared into the darkness. He saw 
BR heuely, etched in deeper black against a 
le’s opaque black, a man’s bulky out- 
fae. This man replied: “I want nothing 
ut a promise.” : 

“What promise ?”—wonderingly. 
|“That you'll behave.” 

“Behave—how ?” 
| "No hold-up nonsense—at least tonight.” 
| * All right,” wonderingly. “I promise.” 

A silence. Then: “Lester Donnelly and 
lwen Mapleson—eh ?” 

“VYou—you heard?” 

“Everything you said. You were sort of 
pud and dramatic. Just like in a play, 
bn’t you think?” A chuckle. “The wonder- 
‘5y of Broadway—weren’t you, Lester ?— 
is long as you kept off the booze. And 
jou, young Gwen, were all to the mustard 
“unul New York decided your head was 
‘letting too swollen and gave your .pretty 
litle fanny the airing it so richly de- 
erved.” : 

‘Lester leaped to his feet. “Look here!” 
je shouted angrily. “For two cents [’ll—” 
“ “Remember my pop-gun—and keep your 
firt on!” 

+ Lester subsided promptly; and the other 
lontinued: “I used to admire you two. 
Jsed to think you were the cat’s Sunday 
‘ants. Maybe you still are—aiter you get 
fraightened out. Anyway, I’m going to 
five you a chance.” 

| “A—a chance?” 

‘Didn't you tell Gwen you need five 
Shousand dollars for a stake to sit in the 
Focal Hollywood poker game? All right. 
You'll have the five thousand in the morn- 
ng.” 

“You're nuts, brother 

“Nor are you the first to say so.” 

The vague, bulky form detached itseli 


“rom the tree against which it had been 


" 


leaning. It moved toward the deeper 
shadows; then—a moon ray, at this in- 
stant, bringing the platinum lighter into 
sharp relief—swiftly retraced its steps, 
approached the bench; and, suddenly, a 
hand reached out and took the little trinket 
out of Lester’s nerveless grip. 

“Holding this as security !” 

Rapidly the stranger turned to the left. 
A patter of feet. The darkness swallowed 
him—while Lester cursed, heartily and 
with a complete lack of logic: “The lousy 
bum! The dirty, low-down, misbegotten 
skunk of a stick up artist! Can you beat it? 
Spilling all that hooey—and then swiping 
your lighter.” 


“And weren't you going to hold up 
somebody ?” ‘* ‘ 
“Oh—” weakly—“that’s different.” 


“You bet that’s different. You see—that 
man isn’t a robber. He meant what he 
said. He’s going to—” 

“Tf you believe that, you believe in Santa 
Claus.” 

“T have believed in Santa Claus—” her 
voice was very low—“ever since this after- 
noon, when I walked down Sunset Boule- 
vard and,” in a yet lower voice, a mere 
slurred whisper, “met you. You—you see 
what I mean, Lester?” 

“No!” he said gruffly. 

And he said “No!” again, just as 
gruffly, half an hour later, when they had 
returned to his apartment and she called 
to him from the inner room: “Won't you 
kiss me good-night?” 

He overslept on the next morning. The 
sun was already glaring high and hot and 
golden and the streets hectic with life that 
seethed in frothy, brutal streaks, when the 
jangle of the door bell awakened him. He 
went to open it; saw a Western Union 
messenger. 

“Telegram for Mr. Lester Donnelly?” 


COLGATE'S COMBATS BAD BREATH ; 
«1» MAKES TEETH SPARKLE / 

*“Colgate’s special 

penetrating foam gets 

into hidden crevices 

between your teeth... 

helps your toothbrush 

clean out decaying 

3 food particles and stop 

the stagnant saliva odors that cause 

much bad breath. And-Colgate’s 

Safe polishing agent makes teeth 

naturally bright and sparkling! Al- 

Ways use Colgate Dental Cream 

—regularly and frequently. No 

other dentifrice is exactly like it.” 


LATER—THANKS TO COLGATE’... 


GLAD YOU DIDN'T 
CALLIT OFF, 


“T'm Donnelly. Quick, give me _ that.” 


OH NO WE WON‘, 
JULIE! WHY 
SHOULD WE? 

i YOU LOVE ME, 

DONT [— 


SILLY! WHAT A 
QUESTION TO 


YES, | LOVE YOU 
~-BUT PHIL, 
| JUST CAN'T 
MARRY A MAN FF 
WHO--WELL-- | 
WHO OUGHT TO | 
SEE HIS DENTIST 


A thick, heavily sealed envelope changed 
hands. So did a tip. “Thank you.” The boy 
left; and, a minute later, Lester yelled: 
“Gwen! Gwen!” 

“What is it?”—sleepily. 

“You were right!” 

“About—?” 

“Santa Claus!” He rushed into her room 
and up to her bed, waving a wad of money. 
“Five thousand smackos, kid! Count ’em! 
Kiss ’em!” He laughed. She did not. She 
wept. “Oh God—” she sobbed—“oh God!” 

“A nice God—eh? A swell God.” 

“So nice! So swell!” She dried her eyes. 
“Get out, Lester. I'll dress—make you 
breakfast.” 

“Not if I know it, kid! Today, of all 
days, I need coffee that’s coffee—and not 
something the cat draggedin. Have to be 
wide awake,-keep all my wits about me— 
see?—for the second part of our program, 
I told you all about it last night, re- 
member ?” 

Again he laughed. This time she did, too. 
They laughed like children. She jumped 
out of bed—looking ridiculously small and 
slight in a pair of his pajamas—and threw 
her arms about him. They stepped an im- 
promptu, whirlwind dance; stopped, out 
of breath, still laughing. 

“Got to get steamed up and under way,” 
he said. “Beard the savage newspaper lions 
in their ink-smelly dens.” He consulted his 
watch. “Close to noon. Well, Ill catch the 
evening editions with my story.” 

“Think the editors will fall for it?” 

“T hope so. And even if they don’t, news- 


paper guys are square-shooters. They 
wont let on—and they'll give me a 
chance.” 


Again the jangle of the bell. “Wonder 
who that can be?” He closed Gwen’s door 
behind him and opened the outer one. A 
man stood on the threshold. He was young, 
hook-nosed, serious-iaced, wearing his 
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Any famous movie personality knows 
that beautiful eyes are one of her greatest 
assets. On the screen or off, she’d never 
risk a garish, too-made-up look. So of 
course she uses Maybelline—the mod- 
ern, flattering eye make-up in good taste. 


“You never see me 
without correct 

eye make-up!“ 

Says Lovely LOLA LANE 


You can have eyes like stars this same 
easy way. Asoft blending of Maybelline 
Eye Shadow over your eyelids does 
things for your eyes—makes them look 
larger, wider-set, more luminous. The 
Maybelline smooth-marking Eyebrow 
Pencil is perfectly pointed to form grace- 
ful, expressive brows. Maybelline Mas- 
cara darkens your lashes to long sweep- 
ing loveliness, instantly. No trouble to 
apply. It’s harmless, tear-proof, non- 
smarting. And it stays on perfectly — 
keeps the lashes soft and lustrous. 

If you want your eyes to be noticed 
and admired, insist on genuine 
Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids. Attrac- 
tive purse sizes at all 10c stores. 


Maybelline Solid -form 

Mascara in gold-col- 

ored vanity, 75c. 

Shades, Black, Brown, 
ue. 


Maybelline Cream 
form Mascara (easily 
applied wit houtwater) 
in dainty zipper case. 
Same shades. 


Maybelline Smooth- 


Maybelline Eye 

Shadow in six glam- 

orous harmonizing 
shades. 


marking Eyebrow 
Pencil. Black, Brown 
(and Blue for 
eyelid liner). 


braided cutaway—rather an unreasonable, 
unseasonable cutaway, with the thermom- 
eter hovering around eighty—as if it were 
the sacramental habiliment of some pomp- 
ous, pagan creed. Pompous, too, was his 
announcement: “I, Mr. Donnelly, am J. 
W. Wilcox.” : 

Lester blinked. “You’ve got me there,” 
he replied. 

“Surely you’ve heard of J. W. Wilcox?” 

“To tell you the honest truth—” 

“J. W. Wilcox,” impressively, “of Wil- 
cox and Wilcox, Incorporated. Why—” 
firing the words against the blank expres- 
sion on Lester’s face—“you cannot be 
ignorant of our advertisements, our 
posters, our radio talks! North Beverly 
Hills Superb Super-Development! The 
Pearl City of the Pacific—” 

“Sure. I recall now.” 

“Elite Homes,” the other was not to be 
silenced so easily, “for the Elite! Ah—” 
as, right then, a new slogan came to him; 
jotting it down immediately on a scrap of 
paper—“Aristocratic Homes for American 
Aristocrats!” He tapped Lester on the 
chest with a highly manicured fingernail. 
“For you, Mr. Donnelly!” 

“Me py 

“T have precisely what you are looking 
for. A Queen Anne mansion—with a 
swimming pool—” 

“T bet Queen Anne never swam.” 

“And,” waving the interruption away, 
“seven bedrooms, Library already stocked 
with handsomely bound books. Antique 
Spanish furniture—” 

“Spanish—in a Queen Anne mansion?” 

“Billiard room. Modernistic bar. Garage 
for five cars. Electrically regulated oil 
heater—not that you'll need it, with our 
climate—” 

“T knew you'd ring in the climate. But 
—say !—what’s it all about?” 

“The home you want.” 

“T know I want one. Only how—for the 
love of the Board of Health!—do you 
happen to know?” 

“The power,” unctuously, “of the press.” 

“Come again!” 

“The morning papers are full of it. All 
about your phenomenal plans. The play 
which you are writing.” 

“But—” 

“Haven't you seen the papers?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Permit, sir.” : 

The real estate man put a newspaper on 
the table. Lester glanced at the headlines; 
then, unceremoniously, pushed his caller 
towards the door. 

“Can't talk business now,” he said. 


“But—the house—for sale or rent—a 
bargain—” 

“See you this afternoon.” 

“Four o'clock?” 

“Prompt.” 

When Wilcox had gone, Lester, re- 


entered Gwen’s room. “Kid,” he told her, 
“the story broke already. Listen.” 

He read aloud snatches from the front 
page: 

“Lester Donnelly—famous New York 
producer-playwright—disappeared for a 
while—in Los Angeles for over a year— 
incognito—selling papers—Sunset Boule- 
vard—living close to the throbbing heart 
of the people... .” 

He interrupted himself. “Close to the 
throbbing heart of the people,” he re- 
peated. “That reporter’s been writing movie 
scenarios on the side.” 

He continued reading aloud: “Here 
gathering material for a screen play— 
powerful, realistic play called Los Angeles 
Pavement—expected to rival his earlier 
tremendous Broadway success New York 
Pavement—drama is almost finished—wil! 
buy palatial Beverly Hills residence and 
give party in celebration this conung Sat- 
Ti.CLO\ Seen 

He laughed. “Can you beat that?” 
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“Who do you imagine put it in?” 
“Don’t be a goof! The guy last night i 


the park, who overheard us. Who else?” 


“Of course.” 

“T wonder who he is.” 

“So do I.” 

“Anyway, must be an all-fired important 
citizen—to get my story on the front page, 
right smack between Hitler’s latest threats 
and Father Divine’s latest promises.” 

“Why don’t you ask the editor?” 

“Wouldn’t do a bit of good. If the guy’s 
that important, the editor’s got his orders. 
Won't let the cat out of the bag.” 

A pause. She said: “I know who he is.” 

“You dor” 

One? 

“Tell me.” 

“An angel unawares.” She smiled. “And 
a peach of an angel—to lend you a helping 
hand with your bluff.” 

Lester shook his head. “Not altogether 
a bluff. ’m going to prove to this angel 
unawares that he hasn’t backed the wrong 
horse. ‘Hollywood Pavement’ is going to 
be a wow, take it from me. It'll make a 
million dollars. For—’ and, so very 
queerly, he said it without the slightest 
conceit, was simply stating a fact as he 
saw it—“I’m the greatest little guy in the 
world when it comes to the theatre. I can 
make ’em weep out front when I feel like 
it. And—by God!—I can make ’em laugh 
when I feel like it.” : 

Suddenly, right then and there, with his 
amazing pouncing intelligence, he began to 
develop the plot of “Hollywood Pavement” 
and some of the dramatic situations, to 
sketch in brilliant bits of dialogue—and let 
it be mentioned in parenthesis that, in 
spite of his slang and occasional crudities 
of speech still redolent of his native East- 
side heath, Lester Donnelly was an artist 
deep in the soul of him. He was, too, a 
showman familiar with the stage—and the 
public’s reactions to the stage; who knew 
the possibilities as well as the limitations 
of both stage and public; knew instinc- 
tively how, with a minimum of effort and 
a maximum of effect, to blend these pos- 
sibilities and these limitations into a soul- 
stirring, soul-satisfying theatrical whole. 
He showed it now; showed, also, that he 
had not lived “close to the throbbing heart 
of the people” in vain. 

“Hollywood pavement!” he exclaimed. 
“A different pavement from that of New 
York. Pavement of the West, of Cali- 
fornia. More stucco here than marble. 
More tin than bronze. More painted brick 
than granite. More filigree than sculptured 


stone. And yet—if you have eyes to see— 1 


” 


somehow real. And—” throwing out the 
words like one inspired—‘“new! So glori- 
ously new! A new land! A new sky! New 
stars! New flowers! New trees! And—a 
new destiny! Destiny no longer, as back 
home on Broadway, passing in the night— 
a cloaked, masked horseman riding a 
lonely road! But destiny galloping along 
a sunny path—a fair, golden path.” 


Gwen looked at him with shining eyes. “| 


He walked up and down, mumbling, 
gesticulating ; then stopped in front of her. 
“About the girl in the play—”’ he said— 
“the heroine—the star—” 

“Me?”—smilingly. 

“Sure—since ’m writing it for you. This 
girl—I’m going to make her an actress. 
Not like—oh—the girl in ‘A Star is Born.’ 
But—a star who’s going to be re-born. 
Comes here from New York—this dame 
does. Fails, see? And d’you know why 
she fails?” 

“Doesn’t get the breaks?” 

“The breaks—in a pig’s eye! Fails 
through her own fault, her selfishness— 
through being a parasite.” 

“Lester !” 

“A parasite,’ paying no heed to her ex- 
clamation, “who’s on the make. Always 
feeding on other people’s emotions. Refus- 


\lx to give out her own. That’s why she 
/mes a cropper.” i 
/|}“But, in the end, she wins out?” 
‘You bet! Happy ending—got to have it. 
: |ad—right ending. Because love happens 
| her. Real, unselfish love. She falls in 
ye—not with some rich guy who can help 
We) whom she can use, but with—well, a 
‘hbody—a guy from the street, the pave- 
lent. Yes,” exultantly, “love comes to her 
jiom the Hollywood pavement. Then she 
\igins to understand.” He paused. “Get 
H! kid?” 
ress she whispered. “I get it.” 
''“That last scene, when she discovers 
fe loves this guy, is going to be a hum- 
nger if you play it right. Emotion— 
‘at's what you'll have to put across—real, 
ne, decent passion. None of your make- 
jieve stuff. And you mustn’t be afraid of 
| or ashamed. Nor can you depend on 
alogue. I won’t write any dialogue—not 
jr this scene. Got to be a silent scene. 
pt to put it across with your eyes—your 
‘inds—your lips. I'll show you,” he cried. 
Suddenly he took her in his arms. He 
tressed his lips to hers—a long, almost 
/utal kiss. Then, as suddenly, he pushed 
sr away. “Sorry, kid. I—I was just re- 
| parsing. Just trying to show you... .” 
| “I—” slowly—“T know. .. .” 
_A long silence. He announced: “Getting 
' te. Pl breakfast at the corner drug-store. 
jodles of things to attend to. Palatial resi- 
‘nce. Car. Invitations to send out—” 
He went to his room, shaved, dressed, 
“me back. “How much do you owe your 
btel?” he inquired. 
“Around fifty.” 
“Here you are.” He gave her a hundred. 
- She looked at him incredulously. “You're 
ijking, aren’t you?” 
«| “How come?” 
>“A hundred dollars—when I need a 
‘jousand! I’ve got to buy dresses, shoes, 
‘figetie, hats—” 
-“Nothing doing.” 
i “But—” 
/ “Pm running a bluff—and getting away 
Hith it. That’s why I have to blossom out 
style. But you can’t get away with any 
uff. You've been the rounds of the 
Yudios, begging for jobs. Been turned 
dwn tight and left. Remember, for in- 
Jance, the interview with Sam Kerkovitz?” 
| “Well?” 
- “He'll be sure to call your bluff. So’ll be 
‘thers. You’re marked as a failure—won’t 
j2 able to explain your sudden trans forma- 
jon if you come to my party all decked 
tut like a horse. No! You'll come as what 
u are—a flop. The floppier—the better !” 
| “But Hollywood hates flops.” 
| “I know it.” 
bi “Then 2” 
HP, an idea.” 
4 “Tell me.” 
“No. If I told you, you'd overact. And 
fat would be fatal. You’ve got to be the 
fal article, the real flop, when you come 
)) my party, next Saturday. Come after 
even—when the party’ll be in full swing.” 
1 [ won't!” 
} “You will, too! You’re my girl again— 
ren’t you?—my star, obeying orders. And 
jou know I wouldn’t give you the wrong 
jiteer, don’t you?” 
1) “Yes.” 
|} “Okay.” He ran to the door. “Be seeing 
iiou, kid !” 
i, (Continued Next Month) 


| 


| “Honest Confessions of an Extra Girl,” 
announced for this issue, will positively 
| oppear in the September issue—and well 
|| worth waiting for, with its wealth of 
| hitherto unpublished material about the 
li life and work of a typical Hollywood 
y exita, whose experiences are just as fas- 
_cinating, if not so glamorous, as any star's. 


His many neglects 
were due to her 


ONE NEGLECT’ 


He never remembers 
anniversaries... 


He never pays 
her compliments... 


He’s often 
“kept downtown’ 


Let “Lysol’’ help YOU to 
avoid this ONE NEGLECT! 


F THERE is any doubt in your mind 
| about this important subject of 
feminine hygiene, ask your doctor 
about ‘‘Lysol’’. Let him tell you why, 
for a full half-century, “Lysol” has 
earned the confidence of so many doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals . . . and wives. 
Probably no other product is so widely 
used for this purpose, Three sizes of 
‘Lysol” are sold at all drug stores. 
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He praises 
other women... 


* 


She was careless 


orignorant) about 


Feminine Hygie”? 


This one neglect may be 
the real cause of many 
divorces...Use “LYSOL” for 
Feminine Hygiene. 


Disinfectant 


1889—1939 
50th ANNIVERSARY 
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What Every Woman Should Know 


SEND COUPON FOR “LYSOL” BOOKLET 


z 
i 
i 
i 
f LEHN & FINK PRopuUCTS_CorP. 

f Dept. S.908, Bloomfield, N.J., U.S.A. 

- Send me free booklet “Lysol vs. Germs’ 
1 which tells the many uses of “Lysol”. 

| 

i 
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| 
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Name. 


Address. # : 
Copyright 1939 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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NONSPI 


CREAM 
/ 


DLE 


Because of an entirely 
new ingredient never be- 


fore used in a deodorant! 


Whether you prefer cream deodor- 
ants for steady use, or for those occa- 
sions when a liquid is inconvenient, 
you will welcome Nonspi Cream 
for its outstanding advantages: 


J. Checks both perspiration and odor 
—from 1] to 3 days. 


2. Feels and looks like velvety vanish- 
ing cream. Goes on easily—dries almost 
instantly. Not greasy. 


3. May be used directly after shaving. 


4. Has a reaction approximating that 
of the normal skin—so cannot injure 
either skin or clothing. 


5. Works on new principle—“adsorbs” 
odors. 


Be one of the first to take advantage 
of this wonderful new discovery of 
science! Geta generous jar of Nonspi 
Cream — today. 50¢ at drug or de- 
partment stores. Also in liquid form. 


The Clark Gables at Home — E | 


Continued from page 20 


lack of furniture at all, and promptly gave 
birth to six kittens. When you bunch the 
Lombard pets with the Gable pets you can 
really understand that old wheeze about 
it raining cats and dogs. 

After pushing my way through much 
pawing and licking and yelping and purr- 
ing—my dress and slippers will never be 
the same—I made the front door, with a 
determined vow that if I ever met another 
tailwagger I would smack him down then 
and there. I have heard that it is very 
hard to “crash” the Gables inasmuch as 
they feel that they have a right to a private 
life—but all I had to do to get through 
the front door was to duck under a ladder. 
The place seemed fairly alive with men in 
overalls who were puttering around with 
paint brushes and screw drivers. Not a 
sign of any Gables. Or of any tea, worse 
luck. But if you had blindfolded me, driven 
me around in circles for hours, and sud- 
denly dumped me into this living-room I 
would have known it was Carole’s. The 
rugs were rolled up, the furniture, and 
not much of it, was under wraps, but on 
the mantelpiece was a large vase of flowers, 
on a canvas-covered table there were 
flowers; in fact, there seemed to be flowers 
all over the room. Near the windows, wait- 
ing to be hung, were gay chintzes. Flowers 
and pretty chintzes—practically a Lombard 
trademark. Clark told me later that for 
days after they moved in they didn’t have 
a stove or a dining-room table—but they 
had plenty of flowers. Carole saw to that. 

The Gable ranch—which is the house 
that Clark and Carole have always wanted 
—is certainly not a mansion in any sense of 
the word. It is a typical ranch house with 
lots of knotty pine and with huge fire- 
places in the living-room and dining-room. 
Besides the living-room and dining-room 
there are only two other rooms, a kitchen 
and a gun room, downstairs. The stairway 
goes up out of the living-room and up- 
stairs there are two bedrooms and baths. 
Definitely mo guest rooms. It is being fur- 
nished, gradually, in the Early American 
manner and is going to be about the most 
homey place in this neck of the woods. 
You can spill ashes and put your feet in 
the chair, and even knock over a drink 
without having your ‘hostess’ eyebrows 
go up. I mistook the dining-room for the 
kitchen the day I was there as there was 
a small stove in the middle of the floor, 
but with Carole’s flair for decorating homes 
I don’t think it will remain quite that 
informal. What Carole can do with chintz 
and flowers is really sensational. 

Far enough away from the house, so 
you won’t ever have to scrunch your nose 
when the wind blows, are the stables, all 
white and green, and quite beautiful, if 
you are one to admire stables. One of 
its occupants is a cow given tc the 
Gables as a wedding present by John 
Cromwell who is directing Mrs. Gable at 
present in “Memory of Love.” There will 
be horses later. The house is surrounded 
by fourteen acres of good old California 
soil and there are trees galore. Walnut, 
lemon, orange, olive, grapefruit, avocado, 
to mention a few I recognized. The prop- 
erty was formerly owned and cultivated 
by Director Raoul Walsh, and outside of 
the trees there are big bushes, and lots of 
strawberry and blackberry bushes. Carole 
has done over the flower gardens and has 
planted petunias, zinnias, and roses. And 
what Clark doesn’t know about citrus fruit 
isn’t worth knowing. He'll talk about the 
care of citrus fruit for hours, but it’s much 
too too technical for me. If he must be 
rural I’d rather he tell me about the farm- 
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er’s daughter and the traveling salesmat 

Well, I soon got tired of painters an. 
carpenters and Pete, the caretaker, whi 
pointed out a fine old walnut tree an 
said, “That tree’s four hundred years old_ 
and seemed rather hurt when I merely saic |) 
“Really.” I should enthuse about a four 
hundred-year-old tree with dirt pourin 
through my heelless and toeless slipper: 
“Mr. and Mrs. Gable,” I mourned, “the” 
must be somewhere around here. I calle 
the studios and they aren’t working today. | 
“Straight ahead,” said Pete. “Look out fo | 
the goats and donkeys. I dunno why every 
body wants to send pesky animals here 
Tell Mrs. Gable I’ve gone to the store fo 
the new feed pans.” 

I went straight ahead, mired under 
couple of times where there was a lea’ 
in the sprinkling system, dodged a fey 
evil-looking goats, and resembling nothin; 
so much as warmed over death, I finall 
managed to trip over a fence and land i. 
Mrs. Gable’s chicken run. Carole in tailore: 
slacks and gloves (even on a ranch sh’ 
is still the best dressed actress in Holly } 
wood) was quite busy counting the hun 
dred and fifty chicks that had just hatchec 

“Liza, pass me that pan of feed,” sh. 
said as casually as if she was asking fo. 
a-cigarette. “Aren’t they cute? A hun’ 
dred and fifty of them. Go right over ther. 
and look at my new chicken houses. The | 
have sash covered openings and hen bat | 
teries. Remember that correspondenc | 
school course I took in poultry raising | 
It’s no good. Everything has changed.” ~ 

“T don’t like chicken houses,” I said. ‘“) 
think you might notice my new hat—an_ 
dress, what there’s left of it. I've been awa). 
or don’t you remember.” 

“Don’t shout,” said Carole. “There’s 
broody hen in there. I took her off he’ 
nest this morning and put her in the brood © 
coop. And I don’t want you exciting her. 

“Well, really, I thought. It has come t 
this. She thinks more of her broody hen| 
than she does of her broody friends. 

“T saw a lot of plays in New York,” 
said rather grandly. “Carole, you wouli 
love Tallulah’s play. It’s all about—’ . 

“T got two dozen eggs this morning, | 
murmured the glamorous Miss Lombari’ 
vaguely. Then she came to with a start 
“Say,” she shrieked, “are you here as th 
press or a friend? I think I see a writin! 
look in your eye.” 7 

“You wouldn’t deprive a poor old broken. 
down fan writer of making an _ hones| 
penny, would you now?” I whined. 

“T certainly. would,’ said Carole. “An 
if you hadn’t tried to cross that field i) 
high heels—don’t you know how to dres | 
on a ranch?—you would t be broken down! 
Clark and I don’t want anything writter) 
about our home or our private life. W: 
aren't giving any stories to the press.” 

“That’s no way to talk to the press,” —| 
said. “I'll make trouble.” 

“Yowll make trouble!” shrieked Carole, 
“This morning they brought our perfecth | 
new and beautiful ice-box. We’ve bee1| 
waiting for it for weeks. So what hap| 
pens. So they drop it as they lift it out o 
the truck and my lovely new ice-box i 
now scattered ali over the backyard. So 
asked the painters to do one of my room 
in white yesterday morning and when | 
come back from the studio it’s in green 
So they’ve made the barn door too smal | 
to get Clark’s trailer in it, and the wholk| 
thing has to be done over. So I’ve hat) 
painters in my hair for weeks and weeks | 
I’ve had nothing to read but ‘Wet Paint, | 
and I’m nearly dying of painters’ colic—! 
and you want to give me trouble!” 

“Well, I was going anyway,” I said | 

: 

t 


As I stumbled past the stables I found 
myself covered with a white spray and 
there was Clark spraying the fences and 
singing at the top of his voice. 

“Liza,” he said, “come right over here 
and see my new tractor. See, it has a new 
primary air cleaner in the center at the 
high point just ahead of the steering wheel 
which protects the motor from dust. The 
air for the carburetor gets a second clean- 
ing by passing through a watertype cleaner. 
Isn’t it a beauty. Say, what are you doing 
here, anyway? Carole and I—” 

“Aren't giving out any stories to the 
press,” I finished. “Well, if you and Carole 
think I can get a story out of a broody 
hen, a second cleaning tractor, and a pile 
of painters you must think I’m good.” 

“Well, if you aren’t being professional,” 
said Clark, “why don’t you stay for din- 
ner? Ham and grits tonight.” 

But I was on my way to the opening of 
the Trocadero, though I must admit that 
the grits did tempt me. I can remember 
the time when Carole and Clark would 
have been right there for a swanky open- 
ing too. Carole looking too breathlessly 
elamorous for words, all smothered in 
white fox and star sapphires. And Clark, 
sleek and handsome, in white tie and tails. 
But those days, it seems, are gone forever. 
T think I’m kinda glad. 


The Fashion School 


of the Screen 
Continued from page 58 


BLEMISHED SKINS! 


Our August bulletin concentrates on skin 
ailments and introduces you to a prepa- 
ration that has had high praise for its 
clearing of surface skin disorders—black- 


heads, eruptions, etc. The bulletin tells 
you how to get a gift bottle, plus the 
usual news on fashion, popularity and 
other success angles. Yours for a three- 
cent stamp to Courtenay Marvin, ScrEEN- 
LAND, 45 West 45th Street, New York City. 


remodel my face for camera or the human 
eye by using two shades of foundation 
and powder. Over my forehead, I use a 
lighter tone to make that part of my face 
more prominent. This light attracts, while 
over my lower face I used a darker tone 
to detract from my jawline. The optical 
illusion is to throw my whole face into 
better proportion.” Here is the principle of 
moulding with foundation that you might 
well apply to any face. 

“Girls with my type of face will find 
large hats very becoming. In spite of the 
tiny hats being very chic, above many 
full faces they look rather ridiculous, 
when there is just too much face and 
not enough hat. Large hats are both smart 
and beautiful this summer and they flatter. 

Miss Field has a keen fashion sense. 
To prove her theory on large hats, she 
posed, without special make-up, in that 
confection of dead white rough straw with 
a pastoral effect of flowers climbing up 
the tall crown. Her frock is a soft, powder 
blue crepe, Regina blue, Queen Elizabeth’s 
favorite blue. Her jewels, clip and brace- 
let, are real. “Either wear real jewels or 
frankly costume jewelry, like the smart 
gadgets created by Martha Sleeper. Don’t 
Wear imitation precious stones or dia- 
monds, though all forms of reasonably 
good pearls are beautiful and flattering.” 
Martha Sleeper, by the way, has very 
original ideas in lapel gadgets, bracelets, 
clips, etc., of leather, wood and metal. 


My hostess seated me beside a 
famous dentist—he told me such 


interesting things. 


He said,‘“This dinner’s delicious! 
But it is bad for your lovely teeth 
—and we moderns need to give 
our teeth tougher exercise! 


“Teeth were made to chew! Soft 
modern foods don’t demand 
enough chewing! I’m constantly 
recommending a real workout 
on a good, firm chewing gum. 
It’s a real tonic to the whole 
chewing apparatus. Vitalizes 
gums and tissues—aids prophy- 
laxis. Dentyne is the gum I’m 
thinking of—extra-firm, chewy— 
and it is a fine aid to healthier, 
brighter teeth!”’ 


HELPS KEEP TEETH WHITE 
... MOUTH HEALTHY 


First thing next morning I 
rushed out for a package of 
Dentyne! I love its spicy flavor 
—hbrings back memories of 
Saturday mornings and Aunt 
Sally’s cake batter. And it does 
help my teeth! The flat package 
slips so conveniently into my 
purse, I carry it everywhere. Do 
try Dentyne yourself — buy a 
package today! 


DENTYNE 
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Internal 
Sanitary 
Protection 


No Odor, Belts, Pads or Pins 


Mrs. K— tried B-ettes on her 
sister's enthusiastic recom- 
mendation. Now she’s de- 
lighted with this dainty, 
modern method. She’s glad to 
be free from belts, pads and 
pins —no chafing, no bulk to 
show. Above all, she’s relieved 
because B-ettes eliminate the 
odor problem completely. 


Buy a package of B-ettes now 
so you'll have them handy to 
try when you need them! They 
cost no more than older ways 
—12 for 25¢—a purse size of 4 
only ro¢é—at drug and depart- 
ment stores. Say ‘‘Bee-etts’’. 
Mail coupon below today for 
trial package. 


* Based on letter in our files. 


Accepted for Advertising by Journal 
of American Medical Association 
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i THE B-ETTES CORPORATION 

1 155 East 44th Street, New York 

: Enclosed is 10¢ for which please send me 

1 trial package of 4 B-ettes, with full information. 
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Very, very smart, and you'll see them in 
many department stores with her name 
on them. 

Now here is a hair slant from Miss 
Field that many girls, especially wives, 
would do well to follow. When I saw her, 
a soft bob curled under that white hat. 
But Miss Field is both an up and down 
girl, depending upon her escort. She sees 
no reason for any girl to skin her hair 
up high, if she happens to know that her 
escort likes its softly low, just as she 
thinks a girl might well try a smart up-do 
if her escort’s taste travels upward. This 
one slant illustrates the gentle art of pleas- 
ing others. After all, why not please others 
also in your appearance? It’s they who 
must look at you a whole evening through, 
not you at yoursefl—or so I hope! 

Out of the picture that Miss Field has 
just finished she thinks may come some 
fashion trends. She spoke particularly of 
the tropical hat styles. Watch these, your- 
self, if you see the picture, or if you have 
any idea of a fashion career for yourself 
in mind. For it is from such happenings 
as the showing of a picture, a foreign 
country in the news, a new development 
in almost anything that fashion is born. 
As to colors, Miss Field approves dark 
costumes with white accents. She likes all 
black, all white, or a black and red com- 
bination, and all white with green accents 
is her pet. She had just ordered a white 
crepe evening dress with brilliant emerald 
green girdle. A nice idea, that! 

Beautiful posture has this lady of the 
screen. You can make a reputation for 
smartness by the way you stand, walk and 
sit, says Miss Field. She thinks sitting is 
our worst error. We slump, crumple up 
and go to pieces. The effect is particularly 
unattractive in a low back evening gown, 
sports frock or bathing suit, because every 
awkward little bone shows up and even 
flower petal skin is then lost. 

Miss Field likes French perfumes, es- 
pecially one great favorite with a rich 
undertone of carnation. She thinks your 
perfume and eau de Cologne or other 
dilute should be of the same scent; pre- 
fers a natural tone of eye shadow, such 
as brown, grey or grey-blue, and uses a 
brush for outlining her lips before apply- 
ing lipstick. This is the way to get a 
beautifully, clearly defined lip-line. “And 
now,” exclaimed this lady with fervor, 
“women have eyebrows!” We went over 
the days when brows were shaved off and 
a straight, black line drawn on, a la Clara 
Bow. I wonder how the men really felt 
about them then? Too timid, perhaps, to 
protest, since the craze was nation-wide. 
Miss Field has strong, definitely defined 
brows, and she offers this tip. “Many nor- 
mally good brows are surrounded by a 
faint growth of tiny hairs or fuzz. By 
applying a little peroxide on cotton, you 
can bleach these tiny hairs so the brow is 
more clearly defined.” 

In beauty, in clothes, in behavior and 
in homes, Hollywood goes on creating 
new ideas. Now and then, some are defi- 
nitely bad, but the good so outnumber 
them, the errors hardly count. For Holly- 
wood both inspires and creates. We find 
Franciska Gaal, with a perfume named 
after her, her favorite floral blend. We 
find Mary Pickford with a line of cos- 
metics, the formulas she, herself, has used. 
We find practically every wide-awake de- 
partment store in this country presenting 
special costumes: and accessories, Holly- 
wood inspired ! 

This march of fashion will go on. It 
will give us more beauty, more fascina- 
tion, more self-confidence and more of all 
we need for success, no matter how you 
figure it. Your cue is to look, listen and 
live some of the helpful things you learn 


from thé screen, 
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The Romantic Life 
Story of Annabella 


Continued from page 67 


These qualities in him Annabella acknow]l- 
edged and appreciated. Perhaps if he had 
been a poor, young man; perhaps if neces- 
sity or some inner compulsion had given to 
his spirit the sharp spurs worn by Anna- ~ 
bella; perhaps if he had not been born and 
bred to the pattern of the dilettante—but 
there is nothing so idle as to play with 
“perhapses” where a man and a woman are 
concerned. 

It was in October, 1937, that Annabella 
came, again, to Hollywood, to 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox; this time under long-term con- 
tract, to make, as her first picture, “The 
Baroness and the Butler,” with William 
Powell. And this time, too, to an “initia- 
tion” of confusion and unhappiness. 

“T arrived here,’ Annabella relates, “and 
in four days time I am working in ‘The 
Baroness and the Butler.’ That was too 
quick. I did not have time to catch my 
breath. I did not make friends with the 
character I played. And I was feeling too 
many excitements, too many awes. Because 
I had the opportunity to play with Mr. 
William Powell, that was the big awe. He 
is such a big star in Paris, like everywhere, 
that I was a little afraid of him.” 

Those were distressful days for Anna- 
bella. Not only did she feel “something 
of a stranger” to her part in the picture 
but there was, also, a “sort of sadness” 
hanging over everything. A lowness of 
spirit permeated the cast. Bill Powell was 
feeling far from well. His despondency 
over the death of Jean Harlow, the fact 
that he was facing the first of his opera- 
tions, caused him to be, mentally and 
physically, below par. So that in the studio 
Annabella knew strain and anxiety, and 
when she went home from the studio, more 
anxiety awaited her. For her mother, who 
had come to Hollywood with her, was 
dangerously ill. So ill that a major opera- 
tion became immediately imperative. 

“When my mother was taken so ill, we 
were living in a house in Stone Canyon, 
in Beverly Hills,” explains Annabella. “I 
liked this house in Stone Canyon but after 
my mother was taken to the hospital, I 
couldn't stand the house any more. Be- 
cause always I could see that ambulance 
waiting at the door to take my mother 
away. I was so anxious for my mother, 
so alone responsible for what happened to 
her. I must make the grave decisions alone. 
My husband had not come with me. My 
father was not here, either. So, at that 
time, I looked around me, up and down, 
and I could not see anything like a sun 
shining. But I believe there is always a 
reason for everything. Because soon the 
sun was to shine for me, more brilliant 
than it had ever shone before, and I could 
realize how brilliant it was, against that - 
blackness. So much more brilliant than it 
could have been without that blackness. I 
think life is like this. J have such faith in 
life!” 

And in that blackness, the blackest hour 
of all was the grim morning of the op- 
eration when Annabella, alone, went with 
her mother to the hospital and into the 
operating room. She had to face this ordeal 
because her mother spoke no word of Eng- 
lish and it was necessary for Annabella to 
stand by, to act as interpreter for the sur- 
geon; it was necessary that Annabella 
translate for her mother the instructions 
that would send her to sleep: “the docteur 
says to breathe deeply, AMJaman, no, non, 
cherie, like this—so—I am here—do not 


‘be afraid—” and then; as her mother slipped | 


! 

Baer, Annabella slipped out, stood, in her 
burgical gown and mask, her face glued 
lo the glass giving into the amphitheatre 
lntil those tense figures straightened and 
the still figure was wheeled out. 

| And there were the days that followed, 
| Ways when it was touch and go with Anna- 
beila’s mother. Days when Annabella spent 
| her lunch hour at the studio, telephoning 
the hospital; days when, the last “take” 
seareely cold in the camera, she tore off 
mer costume and, still in make-up, drove 
against all traffic signals to the hospital— 
that, I think, was trouping. That was Anna- 
bella’s first awakening to the so glibly 
mouthed slogan, “The Show Must Go On!” 
fn those dark days Annabella proved that 
‘the shining blade oi her spirit” is no mere 
literary phrase. 

And then—“Suez!” And then Tyrone! 

And now it can be told—how, in that 
wery first meeting, with the first clasp of 
their hands, the first meeting oi their eyes, 
there was a certainty. Now they will tell 
you that in that first meeting, each knew 
they had found something for which they 
gad been seeking. They called it friend- 
ship because they could not call it love; 
they called it iriendship because it was 
friendship—‘true love,” Jeremy Taylor once 
said “is friendship set on fire.’ Such was 
the love of Annabella and Tyrone. 

So for Annabella that meeting with 
(Tyrone, that picture, meant peace of mind 
lagain, happiness in her work, happiness in 
her heart such as she had never known. 
“TI was so crazy about my part in ‘Suez,’” 
ishe tells you, “I was so crazy-happy about 
‘everything—my mother was getting well 
jagain, my jather had come over to help 
iwith her convalescence—so there was not 
jfior me, now, so much responsibility. 

Now, too, Annabella made up her mind, 
jnot that she would get her divorce from 
Jean Murat, she had already decided that, 


“Inside Story of Hollywood Night Clubs’’—in 
full color. ““Scandals That Upset Hollywood”, 
“Why Movie Stars Are Not Perfect.”’ 


inside. Buy your copy today. 10c. 


Which Movie Stars REALLY 
Have Beautiful Bodies? 


Some of this beauty business is done with mir- 
tors—angles—shadows—on the screen. Who are 
the stars with the most terrific figures—really? At 
last the make-believe is torn away and the truth is 
told about glamorous curves and sylph-like lines. 
August SCREEN GUIDE frankly shows them— 
authentically lists them! Who’s left out? 


August SCREEN GUIDE scoops again with 


“How Bob Taylor Makes Love to Hedy 
Lamarr’’, “Ginger Rogers’ Secret Trips’’, 


I More stars pose for exclusive pictures in 
_ SCREEN GUIDE—the one magazine they all read. 
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Len Weissman 


Claire Trevor seems to be figuring the 
calories, but husband Clark Andrews 
dives right into the rich delicacies 


but when she would get it: she would get 
it when she finished “Suez,” when she re- 
turned to Paris. Whatever sadness this final 
decision brought her, since in all goodbyes, 
however predestined, however.right for all 
parties concerned, there is sadness—at 
least it was no longer i ision. 
Annabella is, still, a little delirious about 
those days of the making of “Suez,” for 
she was not only making a new picture, 


and one she loved; she was, also, making 
a new life, and one she loved. “They wer« 
so excitingly happy days,” she repeats. 
“My heart, it had wings.” She began to 


Hollywood. Tyron 


doors to her, shared 


feel, now, at home in 


opened sO many 


many things with her, dream ope: 

dream as they discovered how mira 
uncommon were the things they 
common. Annabella renewed her a 

ance with Charles Boyer, met Pat 

son Boyer and the girls became “be 
friends’—it was to Pat Boyer, I think, 
that Annabella first spoke of what was 
happening to her, to her and to Tyr« ~ 
it was Pat Boyer who was to be Anna- 
bella’s matron of honor—yes, those wer« 
excitingly happy days, those first days of 
friendship with Tyrone, those days of the 
making of “Suez’—“It was not hard to 


play,” Annabella will tell you, “that scene 
where I lose my life to save his!” 

“Suez” completed, Annabella returned to 
Paris, with her parents. And in Paris, she 
obtained her divorce. She knew, now, be- 
yond any doubt where she belonged, where 
was “the home of my heart.” 

Annabella happily, “My parents, 
now, have another house, another garden, 
not near Chantilly but in St. Cloud, also 
about an hour from Paris. I am glad that 
I do not go home, now, to the home of my 
childhood, to that garden. I would not even 
want to take Tyrone back to that garden— 
because it is not there. I mean, I do not 
believe there is any such thing as ‘going 
back’ except in memory. Only in memory 
do things remain as they were when they 
were beautiful. 

And in that new garden, Annabella left 
her little girl, her little Anny, child of that 
first marriage of which she does not talk 
because, just as she believes that we should 
leave beautiful things as they were, so she 
believes we should leave painful things “as 
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ROSY, TEMPTING LIPS... 


warm, soft and fragrant...are every man’s 
ideal. But “painted lips’—never! Use 
Tangee Lipstick because it isn’t paint... 
because it gives your lips “natural”, allur- 
ing loveliness. Orange in the stick, Tangee 
changes to your most becoming shade — 
ranging from delicate rose to glamorous 
red...and its special cream base helps keep 
lips smoothly tempting. 


FOR MATCHED MAKE-UP, use langee Rouge, com- — 


pact or creme, to give your cheeks appealing 
“natural” color...and velvety Tangee Pow- 
der, for its exclusive rose-toned underglow. 


REMEMBER, both Tangee Lipstick and Tangee 
Creme Rouge are swim-proof, smearproof. 


PAINTED TANGEE 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES! There is only one 
Tangee—don’t let some smart salesperson switch you. 


Be sure to ask for 
TANGEE NATURAL, 
If you prefer a more 
vivid color for eve- 
ning wear, ask for 
Tangee Theatrical. 


Worlds Most famous lipstick 


ANGST 


ENDS THAT PAINTED LOOK 


4-PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP SET 


The George W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth Ave., New York i 
City. ..Please rush ‘‘Miracle Make-Up Set’’ of | 
sample Tangee Lipstick, Rouge Compact, Creme 
Rouge and Face Powder, also Tangee Charm Test. | 
T enclose 10¢ (stamps or coin). (15¢ in Canada.) 
Check Shade of Powder Desired: | 


(1 Peach (for all complexions) OJ Flesh 
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hey were, undisturbed, since disturbing can 
do no good. Soon now, so report hath it, 
Annabella and Tyrone will bring the little 
girl to Hollywood, to their new home, to 
play in the garden Annabella will make 
for her here. 

But we are ahead of Annabella. To go 
back again: it was while Annabella was in 
Paris, after she had obtained her divorce, 
completed arrangements for her family, for 
her small daughter, that she sailed for 
South America, for that rendezvous with 
Tyrone which the press of the world 
hailed, delightedly, as a tryst, a lovers’ 
meeting. Annabella, questioned at the time, 
said only, “I go to South America to visit 
my cousin Claude who is married and is 
living there, in Buenos Aires. We have 
not met for six long years, Claude and I. 
I had long been planning to go to her.” 
And when she was asked. “But did you 
know Tyrone was to be there?” Annabella 
would say, with an amused lifting of her 
brows “What you think?” Then she would 
go right on with: “Claude is married now, 
these seven years. She is so happy in her 
marriage. She has now five children. She is 
so beautiful in her happiness and in her 
children. When you see all the little chil- 
dren in the garden, by the pool, it is like 
a dream.” 

And then Annabella would look up at 
you from beneath lowered lashes, her voice 
breaking with laughter in her slim throat 
as she said, “Is it the coincidence, you 
want to know, that Tyrone and I meet in 
South America?—but nobody believes in 
the coincidence like that, is this not so?” 

It was quite so! Nobody ever did believe 
that that so very coincidental meeting could 
have been ascribed even to the very longest 
arm of coincidence. And nobody, watching 
Tyrone at that time, had any doubt what- 
soever that that journey was, for him, a 
journey planned to end in “lovers’ meet- 
ing.” Nobody watching him during all the 
time after he met Annabella, watching him 
now that he and Annabella are married, 
has any doubt but what, for Ty, every 
meeting with Annabella is a lovers’ meet- 
ing. You have only to hear him say, as he 
does, over and over again, “I have never 
been so happy. in all my life before,” to 
understand that, with these words, he is 
paying tribute to Annabella, with all his 
heart. 

“So, he was there in South America,” 
Annabella now “reminisces,” “and that was, 
of course, won-der-ful! I was waiting for 
him at the airport, yes, of course, that is 
so. And we have the most won-der-ful time 
together. We go to all the places, places 
of such beauty in that rich, gold sunlight, 
in that moonlight which is like no moon- 
light anywhere. We had such wonderful 
fun together as we have had before only 
in dreams—ah, those were gardens, there 
in South America—then we knew that it 
must always be like this, with us, in the 
gardens of the whole world, all our lives. 

“And then-—then we have to say a little 
goodbye. And then I flew from South 
America to New. York. That was dream- 
like, too, even though a lonesome dream is 
not good. | made landings in places that 
were the jungles, near the Equator, near 
blue lakes lost in the mountains. I landed 
in Miami where the moon was warm and 
the next morning I am in New York and 
it is snowing! So I have played in all the 
gardens of the world as I had dreamed of 
doing when I was a child in my garden 
in France—yes, that was romance, every 
day, every night, every hour, every little 
minute !” 

And then Annabella came back to Holly- 
wood. She established herself, was “at 
home” in Hollywood in a house of mel- 
lowed, soft yellow brick, with a lovely 
garden—pepper trees dripping their fragile 
green lace and magenta rosettes over gal- 
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leries and balconies—over the pool where, 
in the early mornings and at twilight, after 
work was done, the water nymph of the | 
garden of France played again—sometimes 
alone, more and more often with another — 
“water creature,” bronzed of body, dark | 
of hair and eyes. 
Everywhere people were asking “When 
will they be married?’ ’_forgetting that the 
“when” depended upon the final freedom 
of Annabella. Then Annabella was loaned | 
to another studio for a film and, again, she © 
was happy in her work, happy in her | 
heart—because Tyrone kept the dressing- 
room of Annabella filled with flowers, with | 
all the flowers that make their homes in 
gardens; because Tyrone kept the phone 
in Annabella’s dressing-room ringing—the 
phone in the commissary where she lunched — 
ringing, too—because she knew that it 
would. not be long, now, not much longer; 
because everyone was happy with them and 
for them, Tyrone’s mother, her mother and | 
father and brothers, Claude—because, too, 
I am sure, she could soon have her little 
girl with her, in a home, in a garden. 
And so they were married in Annabella’s ) 
home, with only eight people present: the) 
family, Pat and Charles Boyer; with only | 
twvo people present, for all they knew, Anna-) 
bella and Tyrone, alone in their garden, 
at last. : ' 
Now they are at home, in the house | 
Tyrone bought two months before their) 
marriage, the beautiful house which Grace! 
Moore built for herself but never lived in,” 
the beautiful house in the garden which) 
Annabella and Tyrone are making more | 
beautiful with their own hands and hearts.” 
They are planning their honeymoon io 
to Italy just as.soon as Ty finishes “Second | 
Fiddle.” Annabella will go on with her | 
career. She wants her career and Tyrone) 
wants her to have one. And just as it was) 
in the beginning, so it is now—but let” 
Annabella tell you: “Yes, we have such 
fun together, that is what is most wonder- 
ful we ‘like son auch ates same things— 
gardens and the sea and going long walks © 
in the hills—reading books aloud to each” 
other, playing music, the gypsy music we | 
both adore—and our work—see, I was right : 
when I said, ‘I have such faith in life.” I 
do not know what is happening to me to- 
morrow. I do not ever think of that. 1) 
am not afraid. Because it is perfect happi- | 
ness I have. I am happy, that is all.” 
And Tyrone will tell you that it is Anna- | 
bella’s love of living which is his especial | 
delight. He will tell” you that he has never | 
liked to go out, that now he does not have” 
to go out, they do not have to go out be- 
cause they have found so much they can 
do together. “AL can be quiet with Anna-| 
bella,” Ty says, “yet more alive, more 
lively, than at the gayest party. I can only” 
say, again and again, that I have never | 


been so happy in my life before.” 
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One Smart Boy | 


Grows Up | 
| 


I 


but when you hear the flute solo in the 
picture, just know that I actually played it. | 
Another thing, Koster never lets anyone, | 
not even Deanna, see the day’s rushes, and | 
this kept me a little uncertain as to how [| 
was doing. While Koster became one of} 
my very best friends during the picture, | 
he’s a merciless tease and kept telling me 
how terrible I was until honestly, I didn’t 
know just how much of it he meant. ea 
it was all-a lot of fun—and after all, 
turned out pretty swell.” 
Nothing succeeds like success. The ap- | 
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le from the preview had not died 
flown before Universal signed him to a 
g-term contract. Joe Pasternak cast him 
‘ln the top role of his next production, “The 
Jnder Pup,” which will be followed im- 
‘mediately with the lead opposite Deanna 
Durbin in her new film “After School 
Days.” The radio paged him and _ Bob 
‘joined the N.B.C. dramatic serial “Those 
We Love,” besides making guest appear- 
“Imces on various programs. The afternoon 
f our interview he received phone calls 
vith radio offers for two popular summer 
pots, and he had spent the two previous 
‘ays with a well-known writer sent to 
‘ecure material for Robert Cummings’ life 
itory. Tt’s all very exciting, especially when 
‘ou remember the six idle months when 
e was left cooling his heels. But Bob has 
lasted exciternent before, for he’s crowded 
|. let of color and many unusual ex- 
heriences into his twenty-nine years. 


| Robert Cummings, who's mad about 
planes, holds only private pilot's li- 
cense with instructor's rating in country. 


Born in Joplin, Missouri, he was given 
jn expensive education and finally landed 
“t Carnegie Tech, in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
ania, to study engineering, but instead, he 
‘ell victim to airplane fever. Wanting a 
jane of his own more than anything in 
“ae world, he decided to become an actor 
ong enough to earn the necessary money 
jiter being told he “wasn’t bad” in the 
‘ollege play of “The Three Musketeers.” 
~ Hastening to New York, he entered the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts, and 
-m graduating stepped boldly onto Broad- 
vay, confident of a speedy and brilliant 
access. To his dismay, producers greeted 
‘im coolly, murmuring, “Now, if you were 
jaly a British juvenile!” 

So, summoning all of his Missouri cou- 
yage, (gall, he calls it) he hopped out and 
‘old an insurance policy, took his pay of 

‘600 and sailed for England. There he 
fought a second-hand motorcycle, toured 
“ne country, learned the accent, idioms and 
|. seography, and selected the name of Blake 
| stanhope Conway, because it sounded 
-ltra-British, 
» “It was then that I got a really swell 
dea,” said Bob. “I had my picture taken 
|. 1 front of a small provincial theatre, stand- 
ng beside a big lobby card announcing 
fe engagement of Blake Stanhope Con- 
ay in a series of plays. The card set me 
‘ack two and sixpence, the photograph ten 
hillings. I sent the picture to various New 

agents, saying I was prepared to con- 


sider American offers and believe it or not, 
I had half a dozen favorable replies. 

“With my broad-A accent and my newly 
acquired knowledge of England, I hurried 
back to New York and stepped into the 
role of an Englishman in Charles Hopkins’ 
production of Galsworthy’s ‘The Roof’ 
starring Henry Hull. I was pretty bad, but 
for some reason | drew good notices and 
in my second engagement, playing straight 
to Milton Berle in Earl Carroll’s ‘Vanities,’ 
(10th edition) I saw myname in lights. 
When the show closed, I continued with 
Berle in a tab version of our act on a long 
vaudeville tour, then returned to New 
York and became the juvenile in the ‘Zieg- 
feld Follies,’ 1933-34-35. I got this part 
because they wanted a smartly dressed 
young Englishman who could sing and 
dance. During all this time no one sus- 
pected I wasn’t 100 percent British.” 

It was in February, 1935, that Bob mar- 
ried the dazzling little Vivian Janis, sing- 
ing star of the Follies, and he confesses he 
still enjoys reminding her that the first 
kind word she ever spoke to him was to 
say that the only reason she liked him was 
because he was English! ; 

When the show closed that season, Bob 
and Vivian, being in a venturesome mood, 
decided to look over Hollywood. They 
bought a station wagon, invited both moth- 
ers to accompany them, and set forth on a 
grand tour that included a belated honey- 
moon glimpse of Niagara Falls, and visits 
to all the relatives on both sides. 

“Arriving in Hollywood,” Bob took up 
the story, “I discovered an English accent 
wasn’t in demand, so I owned up to my 
agent that I was from the Middle West 
and could go American on a moment’s 
notice. The best picture in sight was King 
Vidor’s ‘So Red The Rose,’ a drama of 
Texas, for which the Texas-born Vidor 
insisted the actors must all be natives of 
the Lone Star State. 

“After all, acting is building illusion, 
faking scenes and emotions, and _ here’s 
where a second hoax came in. I convinced 
my agent I could talk like a native Texan 
because I had spent several summers as a 
small boy, on my uncle’s ranch in that 
state, so finally he introduced me to Vidor. 
I told him I had been born in San Angelo, 
even stood up under inquiries regarding 
several of the town’s leading families by 
making my replies very elastic. After read- 
ing portions of the script for him I uncon- 
sciously cinched the deal by saying I knew 
I could ‘knock the tar out of the part.’ 
Vidor was delighted, said he hadn’t heard 
that expression since leaving the old home 
town of Galveston. I got the role and Para- 
mount signed me to a contract; I was there 
four years. I resumed my own name but it 
took me nearly a year to get back into my 
Mid-West speech for at the slightest prov- 
ocation Id stiffen up and trot out my 
Sunday accent.” 

An eager, handsome, smiling chap, Bob 
is so typically American that it is amazing 
he should ever be mistaken for any other 
nationality. At that, he proved himself a 
convincing actor. He’s still mad about 
planes, having owned three during these 
eleven years, the latest being a four- 
passenger sport model, and he holds the 
only private pilot’s license with instructor’s 
rating in the United States. He’s mighty 
proud of this. Safe Flying is his motto, 
and his enthusiasm burns at white heat as 
he explains his dream for the future of 
aviation as a peace-making influence among 
the peoples of the world. 

During the afternoon I discovered also 
that he’s a great reader; loves all outdoor 
sports; never goes to night clubs; is a 
vegetarian; has more loyal friends than 
most people; is happy and optimistic. This 
is but a very brief glimpse of Robert Cum- 
mings, but you'll be hearing more of him. 
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cant hide 
your legs! 


UNSIGHTLY HAIR 
WASHES OFF QUICKLY 


with New Cream 


Up go skirts this season, up near the knee 
...fashion says “17 inches from the ground” 
That means the spotlight is on your legs 
...so keep them glamorous. Do as mil- 
lions of women do...remove ugly hair 
with quick and easy NEET. 

You just spread NEET (like a cold 
cream) on unwanted hair. Then you rinse 
it off with water...and the hair disappears 
“like magic.” Gentle NEET removes hair 
from the forearms, too—leaves your skin 
soft and baby-smooth. 


Avoid Bristly Razor Stubble 


When you use NEET, there are no pointed, 
wire-like stubs of hair that feel unpleas- 
ant and may cause stocking runs...and 
no risk of cuts or razor-roughened skin. 
Play suits, beach wear and summer dresses 
demand smooth, hair-free 
arms and legs. Get NEET! At 
drug and department stores. 
Generous trial size at ali ten- 
cent stores. 
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DJER-KISS oon and allure. 


Start your day the Djer-Kiss way! Bathe 
your entire body with this delightful talc 
each morning. Djer-Kiss is refreshing, 
helps you begin the day dainty and cool. 
Clothes feel more comfortable. Your skin 
seems soft as satin... you are alluringly 
fragrant from head to toe. Use plenty of 
Djer-Kiss, for the cost is small. 25¢ and 
75¢ sizes at drug and toilet goods coun- 
ters.Generous 1 0-cent 
size at all ten-cent 
stores. Get your Djer- 
Kiss talc today! 


The same exquisite fra 
grance in Dyer-Kiss 
Sachet; Eau de Tot- 
lette; and Face Powder. 
Imported tale scented 
with genuine Djer-Kiss 
perfume by Kerkoff. 


Yours for Loveliness 


Six ways of combating heat and humidity 
and looking, oh so crisp and cool! 


“DEAUTY in the Making” is the name of this con- | 
venient, compact and inexpensive kit by Helena | 
Rubinstein. It contains the five basic and essential | 
preparations for daily care and make-up that Madame © 
Rubinstein considers vital to beautiful skin. The kit 
is lizard grain fabric in black, brown or red, and snaps 
shut to form a pocketbook. Contents are individualized — 
for dry, or normal or oily skin, the latter differing 
slightly from the dry combination, sketched. Here, 
we have a tube of Pasteurized Face Cream Special, © 
Skin Toning Lotion 
Special, Town & 
Country Make-Up 
Film, Flower Petal 
Novena Face Pow- 
der and Red Coral 
Lipstick. Rare oppor- 
tunity for a surpris- 
ing value in beauty. 


= 


"Beauty in the Making,” 
by Helena Rubinstein, 
complete, inexpensive. 


OU will find Fascinet, the cap that stays on, a 

real beauty blessing on your head. Designed pri- 
marily as a night cap to keep your hair-do intact, it 
also makes a cunning sports snood. Fascinet. is made 
of Lastex yarn, is cut to fit perfectly, washes easily 
and permits you to sleep in peace and awake with 
coiffure in order. Now, when you get a new hair-do, 
you can depend upon Fascinet to help keep it in order. 
In black, brown, blonde, blue and tearose, in depart- 
ment stores everywhere, and nicely priced. Especially 
recommended for vacationists and summer travelers. 


Cool and comfortable 
is Fascinet, guardian 
of lovely coiffures. 


YPSY trends, exotic colors and designs 

help spell Summer of 1939. And so 
does Revlon’s “Tringar’” nail enamel. For 
“Tringar’ is named after a famous gypsy 
queen and inspired by the rose which the 
Magyar dancer puts behind her ear. In 
Revlon tradition, ““Tringar” comes in three 
graduated tones of a gypsy-red-rose, from 
a soft, blushing rose to a deep, velvety 
flash of color found in the heart of the 


OW often consciousness of lack of leg 

grooming makes us view with frank | 
misgivings cobwebby hosiery; wish to! 
heaven we'd done something about legs. 
before that beach party, and so on! Such 
situations rob us of poise, hence pleasure. | 
To end delinquency in this respect, here | 
is an answer—Lechler’s Velvet-Stohn, by | 
Lechler Laboratories. As easy to use as a) 
powder puff is this compressed, firm cake | 
that you rotate over skin, leaving it hair-' 


flower, All three tones flatter. They have 

4 basic tone to make hands look fragile free, soft and smooth. The makers recom-| 
and lovely and to blend beautifully with mend it also for arms and face. It seems © 
the costume color spectrum. very efficient and safe. Easy to carry. 
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IKE a cool breeze from heaven come two aids, to} 

help us fight rising temperatures. You can tell’ 
this by their names, Hot Weather Cleansing Cream’) 
and Hot Weather Cologne, both by Dorothy Gray. 
The cream is light textured, cleanses thoroughly, ac-! 
tually feels cool on skin and is divinely scented. You/ 
will enjoy using it. Lave yourself in the Cologne and’ 
forget heat and humidity. You can afford it, too, be-! 
cause the big bottle is so pleasantly priced. In Rose! 
Geranium, Jasmin Bouquet or Natural. It has a) 
welcome cooling, 
smoothing action on 
skin, gives you a 
lift of spirits and 
leaves you fragrant 
and sweet, to delight 


lf d r 
Summer friends, Dorothy Gray ate ihe. (sles 


Hot Weather Cleansing Cream is a grand hostess 
and Hot Weather Cologne. gift. : 


HOT WEATHER 
CLEANSING cHEAN 


2 
Pocty Gey 


| you. A little bottle is yours for a song; sweet, seduc- 


FTEN I am asked, what perfume does this or 

that star use. So, glad am I to tell you of a 
special blend, bearing the name of Franciska Gaal, 
versatile actress, sportswoman and importation from 
Hungary. This perfume has a sparkle, a lilt. Apply 
a drop to your under-wrist. A minute or two later, 
notice how the bottle scent has changed and tempered 
on your skin, how lovely and flower-garden-y it makes 


A star's perfume may now be 
yours—Franciska Gaal's own 
lovely and special blend. 


tive and lasting. You will love it. Cc. M. 
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be to Shirley’s instinctive feeling for 
jr scenes. However, Shirley is unques- 
jnably beginning to comprehend that a 
wry that is fun to film turns into a very 
al piece of entertainment. So when she 
ied for a second look at “The Little 
-Hincess” her parents didn’t make an issue 
| it; they took her to the early evening 
bw at Grauman’s Chinese Theatre. There 
“4s a line at the box-office of Hollywood's 
‘pst famous picture palace. George Tem- 
.» stepped into it, while Shirley and her 
-pther modestly waited for him. Not a 
+igle autograph hound spotted her. No 
| \e recognized her, although she looks ex- 
tly as she does on the screen. Yet had 
‘ir presence been made obvious the crush 
buld have been colossal. Had the Tem- 
25 dashed up, tried to sweep in, there 
buld have been all sorts of a commotion. 
‘So don’t feel sorry for Shirley’s goldfish 
jwl existence, because she isn’t being 
soked by the barbs of success. Common 
jase is prevailing. If you will stop a 
oment, you will realize what we Holly- 
bod insiders know about the Temple 
‘me, too. You may have seen shots of 
tirley reading, at a desk, or playing with 
Voy, But you have never looked at a 
-out of the Temple home, and you never 
1. It was not built as a backdrop. It is 
it a showplace. It was not run up for her 
iblic. It is in Brentwood, one of Los 
hgeles’ most attractive suburbs, and it is 
imfortable rather than spectacular. The 
mosphere we find there is distinctly a 
mily one. Shirley’s oldest brother Jack, 
le twenty-four, and her other brother 
enny, age nineteen, each have their own 


‘id there is only one spare room for com- 
‘yny. Shirley has twin beds, and looks for- 
‘urd to inviting her best friend, Mary Lou 
‘lieb, over for a week-end. Mary Lou, 
“bosom pal since babyhood, was given the 
te of stand-in at the studio and there is 
any a star who behaves snootily towards 
“stand-in who could take lessons in 
‘mocracy from Shirley. 

‘For that matter, Shirley is on chummy 
‘ems with the cook and often helps with 
je dinner. She can already cook biscuits 
hich melt in your mouth. She has house- 
Md duties to perform, straightening-up 
jligations. No, there is no front main- 
‘ined because the charming French pro- 
-ncial house the Temples live in is not 
|typical movie mansion. The Temples are 
‘ill a sober, responsible family and they 
‘member they came from moderate cir- 
‘mstances. None of them has gone on a 
targe account spree. There is no get-rich- 
sick streak. Gertrude and George haven't 
iltivated influential people; they don’t 
, ink they are better than they used to be. 
hey are still loyal to the same family 
)ctor and dentist they had before Shirley 
‘came a star. The man who worked next 
_ George as a teller is still a welcome 
jend. Their circle has enlarged slowly, 
feir best friends among picture people 
ving the Harold Lloyds, the John Boleses, 
ad Zasu Pitts—all of whom have unaf- 
ected children. 

There isn’t an ordinary kid sister rela- 
‘onship between Shirley and her two 
“others, however, because they can tease 
er but they can’t talk down to her. Not 
“at Shirley rates special handling; she 
‘ist Is too smart to be treated like a baby. 
sack was graduated from Stanford and 
"2 has become an assistant director at 20th 
entury-Fox. Of course being Shirley’s 
‘other helped him get a start there, but 


|joms, on a par with Shirley’s bedroom, ; 


hat Insiders Know About Shirley Temple 
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to advance on his own merit. Sonny has 
been attending prep school in Los Angeles; 
Shirley didn’t get to any of his football 
games last fall, but she figures she’s almost 
old enough to be an active rooter this fall. 

We can’t help but be impressed with the 
keen companionship between Shirley and 
her parents. They wanted a daughter for 
fifteen years before she was born, which 
explains so much. Gertrude has never 
hired a nurse or a governess; she believes 
a mother should raise her children per- 
sonally. They have encouraged Shirley’s 
fondness for pets, until she now has three 
dogs, three birds, and three ponies. They 
trained her to like nearly all foods. No, 
Shirley doesn’t like every kind of food! 
They didn’t let her design their house, 
built since stardom came, but she was 
allowed to select her favorite colors for 
her bedroom. So it is vividly red, white, 
and blue! 

Gertrude Temple does not think a child 
should be entertained too strenuously. Con- 
sequently, it is a fact that Shirley will play 
alone for hours at a stretch. Mrs. Temple 
doesn’t think a child should be waited on 
hand and foot, so Shirley has been taught 
neatness and replaces everything where it 
belongs. You needn’t pity her as a poor 
little rich girl. She hasn’t sacrificed her 
childhood. Shirley has plenty of friends of 
her own age and she gets pushed around 
as much as any of them when they rough- 
house, which they do. For the first five 
minutes strange children are apt to be 
deferential; then they forget her reputa- 
tion and accept her for herself. 

Evenings the family invariably sits down 
for dinner altogether, and afterwards Shr- 
ley is as much of a radio fiend as any child 
addicted to blood-and-thunder radio dra- 
mas. She turns on the radio and the liv- 
ing-room is filled with noise for one hour. 
Having adopted knitting as her new hobby, 
and currently being engrossed with an 
afghan of a hundred and _ forty-four 
squares, Shirley will sit solemnly, never 
missing a purl, as the radio chillers pile 
on death and destruction. The more killed 
the better, in her estimation. She listens 
with an invariably straight face, never so 
much as batting an eye at the damage be- 
ing dramatized. 

To get the proper slant on Shirley you 
must know her parents as we do here 
in Hollywood. Her talent would not have 
carried her half so far if she hadn’t been 
reared so wisely. Her parents are in their 
mid-forties. George quit his job as the 
manager of a branch bank and he has gone 
into partnership with a man who was for- 
merly chief trust officer for another Los 
Angeles bank. They have incorporated as 
business managers for individuals and 
estates, and they have an office on Holly- 
wood Boulevard. But George is not cap- 
italizing on Shirley’s name. He has not 
gone after a movie clientele. An astute 
business man, always laughing, always 
happy, he is the complete extrovert. Ger- 
trude Temple is friendly, but more intro- 
spective. Like any genuine mother, she 
is more minutely concerned over minor 
points that could alter her daughter’s hap- 
piness. So it is Mrs. Temple who has 
charge of all of Shirley’s professional con- 
tacts, although she does consult George 
whenever a final major decision is to be 
made. To put you right, Shirley was dis- 
covered when she was three. She is ten 
now, is fifty-four inches tall, and weighs 
seventy-five pounds. The discovery oc- 
curred at a dancing school, when Shirley 
was taking her third dollar lesson. Mrs. 
Temple had no intention of getting her 
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into pictures, and told the studio she would 
have to talk over the proposition with her 
husband. 


But even Shirley has not been absolutely 
irresistible. For after a series of two-reel 
comedies, a musician told Gertrude of a 
role at Fox which Shirley could do to a T. 
Whereupon mother and daughter went out 
and got a run-of-the-mill rebuff from the 
casting office. They asked to see the cast- 
ing director, and couldn’t. He was too 
busy! The lesser fry were as indifferent 
as they generally are to hundreds of 
aspirants. But luckily the musician had 
also telephoned out about Shirley, so she 
was invited to take a singing test. As- 
pirants who moan for just one chance to 
sing a song will be intrigued by the fact 
that Shirley registered in pretty impromptu 
style, for no one bothered to give Mrs. 
Temple the words the child was to sing 
and she had to ask a chorus girl what 
they were and scribble them on the back 
of an envelope. But when Shirley sang 
the musical director was so awed by the 
play-back that he rushed madly for the 
casting director, who requested that Shir- 
ley repeat the song before his very eyes. 
She did, and a long-term contract was im- 
mediately proffered. Gertrude said she 
would have to talk it over with George. 

The Coogan case stirred up a lot of 
conversation about the vast earnings of 
poor little movie stars who never get their 
earnings after all. All the money Shirley 
has earned has been invested for her. The 
Temples live on George’s and Gertrude’s 
salaries. So don’t think Shirley is being 
taken advantage of, financially. She isn’t. 
The studio pays Gertrude an excellent 
weekly stipend for her guidance of Shirley. 
It amounted to $52 000. for this past year, 
to be specific, as we insiders can be. But 
unlike the other stars, Shirley has no 
agent. Instead, the Temples hire Lloyd 
Wright, a leading Los Angeles attorney, 
on an annual retainer, and for a flat fee 
he handles all negotiations involving money 
or legal factors. We know, for instance, 
that Shirley’s name on recommendations 
is worth as much as her acting. So there 
are tie-ups with various companies manu- 
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Mr. and Mrs. George Temple are proud of their famous daughter and to them goes 
the credit for Shirley's unaffected manner. They see to it that she leads a norma! 
ten-year-old's existence, and at home she's not the big star, but their little girl. 


facturing certain types of clothes, foods’ 
and dolls. But Gertrude is resolved not tc} 
hurt Shirley in any way by these recom 
mendations.. We know that literally fifteer) 
thousand different projects have been pro 
posed to Mrs. Temple, and but fifteen hav 
received her okay. We know that Gertrud: 
Temple has rejected all the personal ap 
pearance offers that have been made be 
cause she feels that Shirley owes it to he 
fans to appear free, occasionally, bu 
should not be put on exhibit, should no 
be exploited. You cannot doubt her sin 
cerity when you know that Gertrude ha 
turned down a cool million dollars fo 
Shirley’s services on the radio and fo) 
personal appearances. The top offer to dat 
was $25,000 for a few minutes on a Christ 
mas radio program; this was declined be 
cause Christmas is not a money-makin;) 
thing for Shirley. Mrs. Temple herself wa | 
offered $15,000 cash for the use of he) 
own name on a syndicated newspaper col | 
umn. It was to be called Shirley Temple’ | 
Mother’s Advice To Mothers. Gertrud’ 
will tell mothers whatever she can—free. | 

Your curiosity about whether letters t 
Shirley reach her can be satisfied by thi) 
insight into the disposition of all mail ad 
dressed to her. The studio opens none c 
it. It is sent right on over to the Temp! | 
house, where it receives careful considera’ 
tion. Mrs. Temple’s secretarial assistant i | 
a married woman friend of hers, wh 
comes in three days a week to help with: 
the mail. j 

Now when Shirley is filming a picture 
and she does only three a year with lon 
vacations in between, she and her mothe’ 
don’t swoop forth in a limousine. Th 
Temples haven’t one. They own a popular) 
make sedan. Arrived at the studio, Shirley’ 
never goes near the make-up department) 
She wears no make-up. She never utilize’ 
the hairdresser on the set, for Mrs. Tem. 
ple personally curls Shirley’s hair wit! 
bobby pins the night before. They pu} 
make-up on Shirley once—when she hay 
to look haggard in Technicolor, and it wa | 
tough making her appear half-starved be| 
cause she is so healthy. 

There is no strain or confusion or tem | 
perament on a Temple production. Direc | 


tors are anxious to be assigned to Shirley. 


| She is always there on the dot, and doesn’t 
'lhave to be directed. They just rehearse the 
| ae ea and the crosses and confer with 


the other players and then shoot. While 


‘the budgets on a Temple are big, the 


schedules long, her pictures nearly always 


wind up at least a week under the wire 
| because of the quickness with which she 


grasps her roles. 

But Gertrude Temple is not one to let 
her daughter depend upon talent alone. 
Shirley goes over each day’s script the 
night before, when she’s climbed into bed, 


‘and it is really this thorough preparing 


which cinches her ability. Gertrude does 


not tell Shirley how she is to interpret a 
|role. She enacts the characters with whom 


Shirley is to deal, throwing in accents and 


}) gestures, and Shirley thereupon responds 
1! as she feels she should. The Temples, in- 
| cidentally, have no say on Shirley’s ve- 
| hicles. So we Hollywood insiders never 
| pester them with bright ideas for wonder- 
\ ful stories. Darryl Zanuck choses all of 
| them. All scripts, all story plots, all songs 
| sent to the Temples are, by Zanuck’s order, 


returned unopened. The studio is depend- 


ing less and less on Shirley’s cuteness and 


more and more on her giving real char- 


| acterizations. They believe that, as a child, 
/» she has had a particular and sentimental 


appeal, but that she can be a fine actress. 


| Her mother isn’t fiercely determined that 


she shall go on acting. Gertrude says that 


|| whether or not Shirley works through the 

| eventual awkward age depends upon the 
‘vehicles assigned, and as for being an 
| actress when she is matured that will be 
up to Shirley herself. Gertrude Temple 
|. does wish that Shirley will win an Acad- 
, emy Award for her acting, though. She 
|. was given a special Academy Award for 
| outstanding contributions in 1934. 


When we watch Shirley with a director, 


| with a cameraman, or even with a prop 
| man, we see that they do not treat her as 
, a baby. They don’t mumble be a nice girl 
- and do that. Rather, they detail, “Now this 
- is the way it should be best.” When Shir- 
; ley noted how much brighter the Techni- 
| color lights are she wondered why. They 
| didn’t retort, “Never mind. Don’t ask silly 
| questions!” They told her why the color 
| cameras need more light. 


Shirley does have an astonishing memory 


\ for her lines, but it is hardly true that she 


has never once forgotten a line. She is 


| proficient at croquet, good at badminton, 


but she isn’t an all-around athlete. Shirley 


/ is only a fair swimmer, and she can’t dive 


at all yet. Her friend Mary Lou is a crack 
swimmer and diver, but when Mary Lou 


| and Shirley are in a pool togéther Mary 


Lou doesn’t dive or swim too discourag- 
ingly well. There is real consideration 
between these two. 

One characteristic of Shirley’s which we 


| never cease commenting on is that she 


learns more from sound than from sight. 
She doesn’t seem to pay much attention to 
her directors, or to her teacher. But even 
while she appears a little indifferent, in 
fact she is listening intensely to their 


| words. 


Her school work is identical with that 


of the public schools, only she covers it 


in three hours a day. This fall she will 
be in the A-6 and she will be ten years 
and four months old then. Besides the 
regular studies she is taking French three 
times a week and she now has a vocab- 
ulary of five hundred French words. She 
also takes ballet and piano lessons. How- 
ever, her mother does not want her to be 
a prodigy, a freak of any kind. Once Shir- 
ley was given an intelligence test. The I.Q. 
they gave her, as a result, was 155, which 
is in the genius classification. Since that 
time no more such tests have been per- 
mitted; Gertrude vows there'll be no 


guinea pig in her family. 

To illustrate explicitly the demands 
made upon Shirley, in the little matter of 
interviews, we know here that Mrs. Tem- 
ple talks to an average of three newspaper 
or magazine reporters a day when Shirley 
is busy on a new picture. We know Shirley 
as a friendly, uncoached, spontaneous con- 
versationalist herself. She resents being 
given a kiddish line by adults. With chil- 
dren her own age she is her own age, but 
with adults she wants to be theirs. Pinch 
her cheeks and she'll burn up! When you 
want to interview Shirley herself the date 
is made casually, so far as Shirley is con- 
cerned, so she will not imagine that she is 
something significant. The only way we 
can get a story from Shirley is by playing 
with her. We don’t ask her about her 
work, because it isn’t work to her—it’s 
fun. If we'd ask her if she were having 
fun, she’d say yes. If we’d ask her what 
she wants to do when she grows up, she’d 
reply, “Oh, I don’t know.” She is unin- 
terested in such crossexamining, you see. 
But if we describe Boulder Dam, or a 
funny man who smoked three pipes and 
chewed gum all at once she is all smiles 
and childish confidences. She is diplomacy 
itself when we reach the topic of her fa- 
vorite stars. She doesn’t want to hurt 
anyone’s feelings so she veers off into a 
rave over Walt Disney’s cartoons. 

But I promised to give you some tales 
of her naughtiness. Well, she is human, all 
right! One afternoon, recently, Mrs. Tem- 
ple had to go downtown and she decided 
Shirley had become big enough to take 
care of herself on the set for a couple of 
hours. “Klammy,” as Shirley has nick- 
named Frances Klampt, her young teacher, 
chanced to be elsewhere. So Shirley and 
the youngsters there for the afternoon’s 
scenes proceeded to spoil halfi-a-dozen ex- 
pensive takes with their pranks and giggles. 

And then there was that nonchalant, 
plump gentleman, sun-bathing serenely be- 
hind the shelter of his cabana, who was 
horrified at being suddenly run over by a 
run-away tandem bicycle. When he picked 
himself up, and glanced savagely at his 
collapsed protecting tent, he choked on 
his rage. For the intruder, the bicycle 
rider, was none other than Miss Shirley 
Temple. “I guess,” sighed Shirley, blush- 
ing, “I was riding too fast!” 

When the Temples took Shirley to 
Hawaii—from which they’ve only just re- 
turned to go into production on “Lady 
Jane’’—they didn’t even inform the studio 
they were leaving until their passages were 
bought and they were ready to sail the 
next day. Shirley had kept the secret. She 
had also been staging a vigorous campaign 
to take Mary Lou along. But Mary Lou 
had never been away from home for so 
long and her folks eventually said it would 
be too much of a strain on Mrs. Temple 
to manage two youngsters for six weeks. 
Came the parting day and Mary Lou cried 
and cried. During the excitement of the 
farewell party on the boat she disappeared. 
Her terrified parents located her a few 
minutes before sailing time. She was hid- 
ing in a closet where Shirley had taken 
it upon herself to stow her away. Already 
the two girls had demolished two plates 
of the canapes prepared for going-away re- 
freshments. “I'll not get seasick now,” ex- 
plained Shirley. “Why, you know we 
should never go to sea on an empty stom- 
ach!” Walking toward their cabin they'd 
passed a traveler who had started celebrat- 
ing too soon. Noting his staggering, Shir- 
ley had observed, “My, how quick some 
people get seasick!” So even though she 
has never suffered mal de mer she felt she 
had an ideal alibi. 

The Shirley Temple we Hollywood in- 
siders know is, in a nutshell, no stuffed 
shirt! And that’s just how we like her! 
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Get Sheridan Continued from page 25 


only bright moment in a lot of dull foot- 
age, but the boys and girls in the publicity 
department, always on the prowl for “gag” 
art, would run their finger down the con- 
tract list and finally shout, “Get Sheridan.” 
Ann has posed on sky-rockets, pumpkins, 
and turkeys (live, too); she has snow- 
shoed across the burning sands of Santa 
Monica, and she has posed in more bathing 
suits than any actress, with the possible ex- 
ception of the late Jean Harlow. Well you 
can’t blame the press agents for that! With 
curves like Sheridan’s? She should hide 
them under a bustle. : 

“Get Sheridan” is still a familiar sound 
around Hollywood, only today it has taken 
on terrific importance. During the past few 
months practically every producer in the 
industry has suddenly found a picture he 
wants Ann Sheridan to do. At the moment 
she is the most-in-demand actress in Holly- 
wood. It isn’t Garbo, or Dietrich, or Kay 
Francis, or any of those highly glamorized 
stars that the studios are yapping for—it’s 
little Clara Lou Sheridan from Denton, 
Texas, who was told six years ago by a 
Paramount executive that she would never 
become an actress because she was too lazy. 
In exchange for Ann Sheridan today the 
producers are willing to loan their best box- 
office names. Indeed, quite a few of the 
Glamor Girls and Boys who think the 
studio couldn’t get along without them 
would be quite surprised if they knew they 
had been offered to Warner Brothers in 
bunches for the loan of one Ann Sheridan. 

And the Hollywood hostesses haven’t 
been caught napping, either. “Get Sheridan,” 
they say to their secretaries when they are 
planning gay parties for visiting Dukes and 
Duchesses. I had it explained to me by one 
of Hollywood’s most famous, and exclusive, 
hostesses just the other night. ‘““The men,” 
she said, ‘need new faces at our parties.” 
Well, I could fully appreciate that, after 
seeing some of the poor tired faces that 
had been dragging around “in Society”’ for 
a long, long time. And I must say “the 
men,” all clustered in a corner around Ann, 
were certainly making the most of a new 
face—and figure. But I happen to know 
that Hollywood hostesses aren’t that big- 
hearted. A “new face” in Hollywood hasn’t 
the chance of a snowball in hell. Unless, of 
course, the “new face” is destined to be a 
Celebrity. 

A few years ago, before she signed the 
Warner contract, Ann, down to her last 
baked bean, more than once would call up 
a friend and, trying hard to keep her voice 
casual, would suggest, “How’s about you 
buying me a hamburger tonight? I love 
drive-ins, don’t you?” Those were the days 
when she was not invited to partake of 
caviar with Dukes and Duchesses and Elsa 
Maxwell. Yes, indeed, you could “get 
Sheridan” for a hamburger in those days. 

And strangely enough, you can “get 
Sheridan” for a hamburger today. I may 
be talking too soon—I’m knocking on wood 
like mad—but I’ve never seen anyone take 
success so completely in stride as Annie. 
If they want to make her a star (Warner 
Brothers is starring her for the first time 
in “Naughty But Nice” and Walter Wan- 
ger is starring her in “Winter Carnival’) 
that certainly is all right by Ann, but she 
certainly is not getting “grand” about it, 
either. She has a very small, unpretentious 
house in the Valley with a colored maid, 
and she sees no reason why she should 
move into Beverly Hills and get an Eng- 
lish butler, or give up all her old friends 
who stood by her when she was a nobody 
simply because the creme de la creme ot 
Hollywood wants to take her up socially. I 
rather like the way she acted when the 
studio informed her she was now. a star. “I 
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must get my hair done this afternoon,” she 
said. “I can’t afford to look frowsy now, 
Canales 

I first met Ann Sheridan six years ago 
at the Press Table in the Paramount com- 
missary. She had just won a “Search for 
Beauty” contest along with some other 
youngsters, and was as shy as a mouse 
with an inferiority complex. Having just 
had a “Panther Woman” contest thrust 
down my throat I had decided I was 
allergic to contest winners, and anyway 
they never amounted to anything (Miss 
Gail Patrick and Miss Ann Sheridan can 
now sue me) so why should I bother? You 
had to be a Mae West to get a nod out of 
me on the Paramount lot in those days. 
(Whatever became of Mae West?) 

The next time I met Ann was on the 
set of “Angels With Dirty Faces” where I 
watched her work for hours, fascinated 
by her resemblance both in body and voice 
to Jean Harlow. I discovered later that not 
only did she have Jean’s looks and voice, 
but also all Jean’s characteristics which 
so endeared her to the Hollywood Press— 
independence, frankness, naturalness, and 
joi de vivre. I have never seen two movie 
stars get more darned fun out of living 
than Jean Harlow and Ann Sheridan. 

“Angels With Dirty Faces” was sup- 
posed to be Ann’s big opportunity on the 
Warners lot, but the next time I met her 
she was back in another quickie, but not 
at all sour about it. (One of the “names” 
had thrown a tantrum because the part 
wasn't big enough and the “front office” 
had yelled, “Get Sheridan.”) Over a couple 
of enchilades in the “Green Room” Ann 
and I got to talking about Spanish and 
Cuban music, tangos and rhumbas and 
rhythm, and when she was called back to 
the set she invited me over to lunch on 
Sunday to hear her rare collection of 
Spanish records. It turned out to be the 
strangest luncheon I had ever attended in 
Hollywood, and the most fun. Along with 
the cubra libras, and good too, arrived a 
whole Cuban orchestra from one of the 
smaller night clubs in downtown Los An- 
geles. They did not come as entertainers, 
mind you, but as guests of honor, and it 
was Ann and her guitar who did the enter- 
taining. But you can’t keep a Cuban down, 
so before long the whole bunch of them 
were playing and singing and dancing and 
having the time of their lives. It seems that 
my rhumba wasn’t as good as I thought, 
but a sleek young man, fresh out of Ha- 
vana, polished it off good. (I’m going to 
ask for him for Christmas.) = 

The “lunch,” which got itself served 
along about five o'clock, consisted of heap- 
ing platters of chicken and corn on cob, 
which the maid had cooked up, and a whole 
lot of Mexican dishes, hot enough to blister 
the tongue right out of your head, which 
Annie had whipped up. Ann eats enough 
food to put any other woman into a re- 
ducing hospital. Next to Mexican food she 
loves mashed potatoes and canned peas and 
thick slices of fried ham. (You can take 
a Texas. girl to Hollywood, but you can’t 
take the Texas out of her.) She’s a chain 
coffee drinker. She likes three good meals 
a day. ; 

Though one of the most amiable movie 
gals I have ever met you can make Ann 
awfully mad by calling her lazy. She really 
isn’t, you know, but just because she is 
good-natured. and thoroughly un-complex 
about everything people get the idea that 
she’s lazy. It makes her blood boil. And as 
long as the insult rankles she ceases to be 
good-natured. It is a very unfair accusation 
because Ann has worked like a slave to 
improve herself ever since she has been in 
Hollywood. She has a big burning desire 


be a great actress. Like Bette Davis. 
en when there wasn’t much money, be- 
re the Warner Bros. contract, she would 
end her last cent on voice and diction 
bssons. 
Ii you compare that little contest win- 
fer with the whine in her voice who had 
few seconds in Paramount’s “Search for 
jseauty” with the calm, poised, charmingly 
hannered Ann Sheridan of Walter Wan- 
ter’s “Winter Carnival’ you can readily 
lealize how hard Annie has worked. She 
las done six pictures already this year so 
jou'd think that when she was given a few 
lays off from “Winter Carnival” she'd 
jave herself a gay time oi it—but not 
‘annie, she spent those three days studying 
vith a famous dramatic coach. She'll joke 
bout anything you want to joke about— 
xcept her career. She’s deadly serious 
bout that. Though she tried her best not 
pb show it, she was terribly thrilled at the 
alling of “Dodge City” which had her 
jame in the same size type as Errol Flynn 
md Olivia de Havilland. “Gee,” she said, 
and i only had a bit in the picture.” When 
he thought no one was looking—this was 
in the Dodge City Special en route to 
Yodge City last April—Ann surreptitiously 
fathered up all copies of the newspapers 
md sent them to the folks back home in 
Dexas. 
: When Walter Wanger releases “Winter 
carnival” Ann won't have to gather up 
ewspapers to get a thrill. Mercy, no. She’s 
“ae great big one and only star in “Winter 
“arnival” and appears in every reel. Wan- 
ter, feeling that the title “Oomph Girl” 
5 not dignified enough for the star of their 
licture, has tabbed her “A Western Amer- 
can Glamor Girl’ and claim that she has 
ja seductiveness and refinement that she 
jas never had before.” She plays an heiress 
vho on her way irom Reno, where she has 
‘ust divorced a Duke, finds herself stopping 
if at Hanover for the famous annual Dart- 
outh Winter Carnival. She and a young 
toiessor, played by Richard Carlson, take 
ip where they left off several years before. 
“iter a flock of hard-boiled dance hall and 
‘owgirl parts Annie’s quite delighted to 
Ylay a “lady” for a change. 

You can be quite certain that all the 
‘lligible young men in town wanted to “Get 
sheridan” too, aiter she divorced her at- 
‘ractive young husband, Eddie Norris, 
‘bout a year ago. At first Ann was quite 
jontent to stay around her new home, fix- 
lag it up, puttering around, and crocheting 
bed spread( she’s only been on it for two 
“ears.) But Ann’s a gay soul and likes 
yeople, crowds of people, and so it wasn’t 
‘ong before she was accepting invitations 
D go dancing and ice-skating—the two 
things she likes most to do. Of all her 
‘ancing and skating partners there was no 
‘me sO smooth and charming as Cesar 
Romero. Pretty soon it was a “hot” ro- 
nance. 

Cesar confided to a few intimate friends 
hat it was the big love of his life. And 
‘Ann went out only with him. But when 
‘Richard Carlson arrived from New York 
0 play opposite Ann in the Wanger picture 
‘ne rented a house in the Valley near Ann’s 
and the next thing we knew Ann was step- 
ding out nights with young Mr. Carlson. 
i5he even baked him a cake for his birthday. 
"But now, it seems, Cesar’s in again and 
t is he who escorts her to the uppercrust 
‘social events of Hollywood that she’s mak- 
"ng now. 

Of course that makes Cesar about the most 
snvied man in Hollywood at present. All 
che guys want to date Annie. “Why,” I 
‘asked a T-want-Ann-Sheridan boy friend 
the other day, “why are you so keen about 
Annie?” 

“Because,” he said, “Annie how you look 
3t her she’s beautiful.” 

' Talk about “Annie doesn’t live here any 
‘More,”—he doesn’t! 
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The Old Maid Goes 


to Town 
Continued from page 31 


her corner between scenes. It’s quite a long 
time since Miriam has appeared on the 
screen and she is fortunate in reappearing 
in such a grand film as “The Old Maid” 
taken from Zoe Akins’ stage play of the 
same name. Strangely enough they are not 
changing the title this time. 

The Davis wears her laurels very grace- 
fully and modestly for one who has twice 
won the Academy Award for the best per- 
formance of the year. Pleased as Punch she 
is, naturally, but says that it makes each new 
performance harder for the glories and re- 
sponsibilities one has to live up to. We are 
all thinking that the Academy will have a 
hard time next year to find a better per- 
formance than Bette’s in “Dark Victory.” 
She was so funny when she told me about 
seeing the preview of that. When it was 
over one of the studio heads asked her how 
she liked it. Bette, with a broad grin, told 
him she thought it was wonderful. “I felt 
so ashamed afterward,” said she, “for I was 
thinking of the character and not myself. 
Anyway, myself or not, it’s still a grand 
film.” In “The Old Maid” she says the part 
is very good and it’s interesting to play a 
woman of forty. How many of our Holly- 
wood gals would admit they find that in- 
teresting? J mean those still far from the 
forty-year-old mark, as Bette is. 

It’s like a one-man show to watch Ed- 
mund Goulding direct a film. With such 
fine troupers as Bette and Miriam he 
merely discusses quietly the scene to be 
done and rarely will he get up himself to 
show how he wants it acted. With the 
small-part people he generally acts out the 
part himself first. One day he was ex- 
plaining a scene to a wee tot of five or 
six years—she who plays Bette’s little girl 
in the film. To show her how he wanted 
her to enter a door and look around the 
room he went off the set, got down on his 
hands and knees, so as to appear nearer 
her height, and crawled in through the door 
with an eager look on his face. He then 
told her to act as much like him as she 
could. Imagine our surprise when the door 
opened and in crawled the tot on her hands 
and knees in exact imitation of Goulding! 

While making “The Old Maid” Bette is 
busy with costume and wig fittings for her 
next film, the role of Queen Elizabeth of 
England, to be called “The Lady and the 


Knight.” Errol Flynn will play opposite her. 


It's to be in Technicolor so of course the 
colors of the costumes play an important 
part in the scheme. “They are making dii- 
ferent colored wigs to match the costumes,” 
Bette said, “I’m fighting hard to be al- 
lowed to play some of the scenes entirely 
bald! Won't it be a riot when the audience 
sees me with a shining hairless dome? 
Elizabeth was bald and in all the paint- 
ings of her her wigs look very ‘wiggy.’ 
So it would be only natural that some of 
the scenes would show her in the privacy 
of her boudoir entirely wigless. In fact, I’ve 
read of her fury at one of her favorites 
who caught her by surprise minus her wig. 
Oh, I do want to play some scenes like 
that, if only my eyes won't seem to be 
popping out of my shining head!” There 
you have Bette in a nutshell. She loves a 
part with guts in it, one that she can get 
her teeth into, and then proceeds to play 
it for all it’s worth—regardless of how 
she might look. No wonder she is called 
the greatest actress on the screen. How 
fortunate she is to be blessed with that 
great power and not have to worry about 
which side of her profile to turn to the 
camera or if she is back-lighted correctly. 
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® auick 
= FRAGRANT 
: SURE 


iP Depilatory Cream 
CONTAINS NO BARIUM SULPHIDE! 


@ I have created a new and better hair 
remover, far superior to old-time depila- 
tories; a cream which can be used with- 
out offense to others in your household. 
My new ZiP Depilatory Cream instantly 
removes every trace of hair. Simply 
spread on and rinse off. Good stores. 


Also—ZIP Epilator 
IT’S OFF because IT'S OUT 
Actually eliminates superfluous hair with 
amazing success. Ideal for face. Treatment 
or FREE Demonstration at my Salon. 


Madame Berthé, Specialist 
562 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK (AT 46th ST.) 
Se ee a 


yore 


PATENTED DESIG . Hss « di 
tuning. Many owners report tion ance. 
ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 
So SERS meadys to ee instructions for use in homes, offices, 
hotels, boats, in bed, etc. KES ONLY A SECOND TO CON- 
NECT—NO ELECTRICITY NEEDED! SEND NO MONEY! Pay 
postman only $2.99 plu 2 0: ° 2g 
yours will b 


Cash) and yo 
ORDER NOW! MIDG 


No “married look” to collars and cuffs starched 
this easy way. Just cream this ready mixed 
powder in a little cold water ...then add hot. 
That’s all. A wonderful invention. Your iron 
fairly glides. Send now for free sample packet. 


LHANK, YOU 22-2 


5 
! THE HUBINGER CO., No.758, Keokuk, Ia. I 


Your free sample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, 
That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.”’ 
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New Course Just Announced/ 
NOW, ar Jast, in your own house, you can study 
Screen Acting Technique, Dramatics, Make-Up, 
Professional Terms, Camera Angles, Emotion, Ex- 
pression, Voice, etc., al in one complete course! Each 
fascinating lesson is packed with instruction, plus 
practical exercises. They're concise, absorbing and 
fun. No long months of study, no tedious routines. 
You can finish in ten weeks, 

Best of all, the total cost is very, very low! 


FIRST LESSON FREE 


Learn how this knowledge may serve you... professionally, in 
«school and socially...because dramatic ability gives confidence, 
helps you gain grace and poise, lifts you above the crowd. 
If talented, send name, address, age and 10c to cover mail- 
ing cost for regular Lesson No. 1 Study it...try it FREE! 


CINEMA PRODUCTIONS COMPANY, Dept.6 
6715 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, California 


/SONG POEMS WANTED 


FO) Ble Sell LOY MMUOSIC 


Free Examination. Send Your Poems To 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC 3 
4153-V South Van Ness Los Angeles, Calif. 


.. AND | USED TO BE SUCH 
A SAUSAGE IN THIS DRESS | 


Look at 
the Fat 
I’ve Lost! 


Now you can slim down 
your face and figure with- 
out strict dieting or back- 
breaking exercises. Just eat 
sensibly and take 4 Mar- 
mola Tablets a day, accord- 
ing to the directions. 

Marmola’'Tablets have been 
sold to the public for more 
than thirty years. More than 
twenty million boxes have 
ng that period. 

»Marmola is not intended as a cure-all for all 
ailments. This advertisement is intended only for 
fat persons who are normal and healthy otherwise 
and whose fatness is caused by a reduction in the 
secretion from the thyroid gland (hypo-thyroid- 
ism) with accompanying subnormal metabolic 
rates. No other representation is made as to this 
treatment except under these conditions and ac- 
cording to the dosage as recommended. 

We do not make any diagnosis as that is the 
function of your physician, who must be con- 
sulted for that purpose. The formula is included in 
every package. Start with Marmola today and win 
the slender lovely figure that is rightfully yours, 
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Norvell Predicts Your Romantic Future | 
Continued from page 27 = ii 


follows Leo-born in love and marriage. 

In passing, it might be interesting to 
note that most of the famous screen stars 
who were born in July and August, in 
the Sign of Leo, the Lion, are under con- 
tract to the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, 
whose trade-mark happens to be Leo, the 
Lion! Myrna Loy, Robert Taylor, Norma 
Shearer, and William Powell, all M-G-M 
stars, come under the rulership of Leo. 

What does this month hold for those of 
you whose birthdates come in the other 
Signs of the Zodiac? For every Sign there 
is a different forecast every month, so find 
the month in which you were born, and 
read below what the stars reveal for YOU 
this month. 


March 21 to April 20—Aries 


This month is good for new plans and 
ideas. Especially favors those in office work, 
or connected with printing, publicity, writ- 
ing, or secretarial activities. The stars 
countenance asking for advancement or 
raise in salary at this time. Make friends 
and attend to social activities. The financial 
outlook is somewhat better than it has been. 
Romance uncertain, with changes impend- 
ing. Some quarrels and misunderstandings 
may arise, but nothing very serious. Good 
days: the 4th, 7th, 12th, 15th, 19th, 21st, 
24th, 28th, and 29th. 


April 21 to May 20—Taurus 


This is the house in the Zodiac ruling 
wealth, and all things that have to do with 
the earth. This month favors financial deals 
and extensive campaigns to raise money or 
to make changes in business. Jupiter favors 
the home, and any investments in real estate. 
Good for signing papers or legal affairs. 
Be cautious in romance; do not make any 
change unless you have given it serious 
thought. Some afflictions to Venus may 
make you restless and unsettled in love. 
Good days: Ist, 3rd, 6th, 8th, 13th, 16th, 
19th, 20th, 22nd, 26th, 29th. 


May 21 to June 20—Gemini 


This is the Sign of the twins, one pull- 
ing in opposite direction from the other, 
and this month may find your interests in 
romance or marriage divided. You will have 
to be firm and know what you want in 
life. Good month to make radical changes 
in love or business. Set a goal and then 
work toward it, for success will be yours 
in what you attempt. Travel is favored for 
pleasure. New romance may be on the 
threshold of your life, so be alert and 
friendly, lest you frighten it away! Good 
days: Ist, 3rd, 5th, 9th, 11th, 13th, 16th, 
17th, 20th, 24th, 27th, and 30th. 


June 21 to July 22—Cancer 


As the Moon is your ruler, you come 
under some very idealistic vibrations this 
month. This may affect the present ro- 
mance in your life, and cause you to be 
somewhat restless and unhappy. After the 
15th, you come under steadier vibrations 
and may carry out any plans you may have 
in romance or marriage. An immediate 
solution to your financial problems may 
loom just ahead, so keep working toward 
your goal. Good days are: 3rd, 6th, 7th, 9th, 
13th, 14th, 16th, 19th, 21st, 25th, and 27th. 


July 23 to August 22—Leo 


To what we have already said about 
Leo-born, we might add that this month 
presents several opportunities in business to 
make money and to climb a little higher 
up the ladder of success. The vibrations 
favor all public work, acting, dancing, sing- 
ing and music especially. Rudy Vallee and 
Buddy Rogers are two musicians born in 
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Leo. Also favors romance for this month. | 
Good days for Leo: Ist, 4th, 8th, 12th, 14th, | 
15th, 18th, 20th, 22nd, 24th, 25th, 27th 29th. | 


August 23 to September 22—Virgo | 


Better conditions exist for you this month }) 
than formerly. You have been restless and 
disturbed, and must still watch your health, | 
However, you have the planets working 
with you at this time and may venture | 
courageously into new ventures in business | 
and even in romance. A good month for ! 
social activities, and for proposals, engage- | 
ments, or marriage. Mars may bring some | 
danger from vehicles, so watch your step. | 
Travel this month, or change residence, if | 
you so wish, for the stars show satisfactory © 
conditions about new locations. Legal af- 
fairs, real estate, oil deals, gold mining, etc., 
ae favored. There are no decidedly adverse 

ays. - 


September 23 to October 22—Libra 


Venus, the planet that rules romance, 
comes under excellent aspects this month, 
and brings you one or more chances in ro- } 
mance, if you wish to take advantage of 
them. Do not be hasty in making decisions_ 
or changes, and if married, this may be a 
month of vital decisions for you. Try first 
of all to settle disturbances through amicable | 
means, but if they tail your stars reveal this _ 
month that you will still find happiness in 
love. Money matters do not change radically, | 
but there is a gradual improvement, and 
an opportunity to seek a new business con- § 
tact that should prove profitable for you in 
the months to come. 


October 23 to November 22—Scorpio 


This is the Sign of Scorpio, ruled by 
Mars, and you may have felt the disquiet- 
ing vibrations that have been issuing from 
this war planet for the past few months. It 
has brought about world unrest and war 
agitation for some time, and in your per- 
sonal life there may be conflict in the ro- 
mantic or business affairs of your life. By 
using diplomacy and caution you may over- 
come any such radical disturbances and profit | 
from the stimulating rays of the planetary | 
emanations. There will be an active interest | 
this month in business promotion schemes. 
You may consider going into business for 
yourself, or seek advancement in your 
present position, but whichever you are: 
most interested in doing, enter into it 
wholeheartedly for you will have a splendid 
chance to win success in the coming months. 
The good days for this month are: Ist, 4th, 
6th, 8th, 13th, 15th, 17th, 20th, 22nd, 24th, 
28th, and 30th. : 


November 23 to December 21— 

Sagittarius 
The month starts rather slowly, and you / 
may have some disturbing vibrations from 
Saturn or Mars at this time. Be conserva- 
tive, save money, and be safe rather than. 
too aggressive this month. It favors starting:| 
new ventures where you need not invest. 
too heavily, or leaving an old place of busi- | 
ness for a new. Also good for vacation in- | 
terests, travel for pleasure, and new ro- 
mances. If you have not yet found happiness”) 
in love or marriage, this month may hold 
the key to your future happiness. You may 
meet someone socially who may influence | 
your life for the entire future. The latter 
half of the month, relax, rest, and conserve 
your energies. There are no outstanding | 
good or bad days, as they are all fairly 

favorable. - 


December 22 to January 19—Capricorn 


. The influence of Saturn this month may 
bring about some startling and revolutionary } 


ij 


Rex, winner of $5.00 prize in our Pet 
Picture Contest, shows dog sense. He 
proudly displays issue of ScreeNLAND 
in which his picture was published. 


janges in your life. This may affect your 
‘nances and also the home, but the in- 
‘yaence will be constructive and positive 
lther than negative. You have been anxious 

improve your financial conditions and 
jrough some strange event that may occur 
‘e chance should come for that improve- 
ent. This month favors inventions, busi- 
ss deals, insurance, stocks and bonds. 


jJanuary 20 to February 18—Aquarius 
As usual, the vibrations for your Sign 
wis month are mostly of a romantic nature. 
ou may be undecided in romance and 
onder desperately which way you should 
rn. The stars reveal that if such is the 
“se you should not end any romance too 
jddenly, neither should you give up any- 
ie in your life at the present time. It will 
. better for you to wait another month 
fore doing anything that you might re- 
eet, as you will be under much better 
pects at that time. Because so many 
‘quarius-born have two or more marriages, 
ohn Barrymore, Clark Gable, and Adolphe 
‘enjou are typical of this Sign), it might 
': wise for you to select your future mate 
Nlost carefully, so as to avoid making a 
listake. Finances this month should im- 
“ove; chances to travel may present them- 
Ives which you should consider seriously, 
‘or this month marks an era of new ideas, 
‘ad new opportunities for you. 


February 19 to March 20—Pisces 


| The planet, Neptune, ruler of this Sign, 
/ under good aspects this month and favors 
‘ost departments of your life. Seek ad- 
‘ancement in your present position, and ask 
‘yors of superiors. Also good for music, 
ting, literary and other creative efforts. 
loney may come through some connection 
jom your past. Friends may assist you in 
ining something you ardently desire. In 
‘pmance you may feel some impending 
fange, but do not act hastily at this time. 
/0u are the type to seek peace and good 
jill in all relationships, and if married un- 
jt rather trying conditions, do not give up 
jithout trying to solve your problems in 
‘4 intelligent manner first. The month ends 

A an optimistic note. 

Naturally, everyone is anxious to attempt 
)) pull aside the veil to the future and find 
ut what the planets incline him to in the 
yming months. Through astrology we can 
‘nd out our characteristics, our inclina- 
yons, and desires in love, marriage, busi- 
ess, health and finances. Each of the twelve 
‘igns of the Zodiac have a different destiny 
‘om the others, and to find out your own 
‘ossibilities for success and happiness, it is 
nportant that you consult your Norvell 
strology reading for YOUR Sign. 


SCREENLAND’S 
Glamor Guides 


Fashions featured on Page 59 will be 

found in the following stores and in 

others in principal cities throughout 
the country. 


Leading Lady Handbags by Elanbee, Inc., 
17 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Star Store, Bangor, Maine. 

Russell & O’Brien, Binghamton, 
IN}s WG 

Arbuckle, King, Boise, Idaho 

Dennison’s, Boston, Mass. 

Dennison’s, Chicago, Ill. 

Bullock’s, Columbus, Ohio 

Morton’s Shoe _ Store, 
Conn. 

Darmstaetter’s, Lancaster, Pa. 


Hartford, 


Brownbilt Shoe Store, Muscatine, 
lowa 

Morton’s Shoe Store, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Dennison’s, New York City 

k. E. Brigham, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Morton’s Shoe Store, Providence, 
IR. It 

Arbuckle, King, Salem, Ore. 

Frank G. Wengler, Sharon, Pa. 

Morton’s Shoe Store, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Arbuckle, King, Yakima, Wash. 


Glove and bag set by Fownes Bros. & Co., 
| Park Avenue, New York City. 


Deluxe Saddlery Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Frederick Loeser, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott, Chicago, Ill. 
Madigan Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
Walker’s, Long Beach, Cal. 
Fifth Street Store, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Blackton-Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 
Cammeyer’s, New York City 
Franklin Simon’s, New York City 
Stern Bros., New York City 
Capwell, Sullivan & Furth, Oakland, 


Cal. 

S. W. Anderson & Co., Owensboro, 
Ky. 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
Pas 


Rosenberg & Son, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

The French Shop, Winston Salem, 
IN (C, 

W. E. Draper, Yakima, Wash. 


Sally Togs by Robert L. Schwartz & Bro., Inc. 
|| East 26th Street, New York City. 


Jordan Marsh, Boston, Mass. 

Frederick Loeser, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott, Chicago, Ill. 

The May Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

A. Harris, Dallas, Texas 

D. G. Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Younker Bros., Des Moines, Iowa 

J. L. Hudson, Detroit, Mich. 

The May Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

D. G. Powers, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gimbel Bros., New York City 

J. L. Brandeis, Omaha, Neb. 

Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 

potas Dept. Store, Pittsburgh, 
ae ; 

Famous Barr, St. Louis, Mo. 

pesiward & Lothrop, Washington, 


Kleinert's Corsages by |. B. Kleinert Rubber 
Co., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Vogue, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
A. Harris Co., Dallas, Texas 
Tuttle & Clark, Detroit, Mich. 
Lord & Taylor, New York City 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Frost Bros:, San Antonio, Texas 
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“MAKE 7 


YOURS” 


J if CHOOSE THE PERFUME 
OF MOVIE STARS... 


WARREN-SMITH CO,, DEFIANCE, OHIO 
STAR OF PARAMOUNT 


special PERFUME, a sensational new fragrance, 


adds charm and sparkle to your personality. 


Follow Your Movie Star 
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On Location with Gary Cooper 
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of this one struck me speechless. A plank 
road, held together by strips of iron, winds 
for a mile and a half across the sand from 
the main highway to the camp. This was 
built at a cost of $50,000 and took six 
weeks to construct. It had to be laid before 
any material or equipment could be hauled 
in to the camp itself. Ninety-six tents were 
erected to house the cast and crew of 700 
men. All of them have wood floors and 
half way up the walls are wood, too. The 
principals, production heads and executives 
sleep two to a tent, each of these tents 
equipped with its own bathroom, hot and 
cold running water. The rest of the men 
sleep four, six, or eight to a tent, accord- 
ing to their importance. There is a huge 
recreation tent where movies are shown 
nightly, a giant mess tent—large enough to 
accommodate the whole company at one 
sitting—and a bath tent equipped with 
showers, lavatories, etc. A sprinkling cart 
runs all night wetting down the sand 
streets of the camp to keep them packed 
solid. 

As we turned off the main highway, a 
man with a team was dragging the plank 
road to keep it free of sand, which the 
wind was whipping up into a cloud of fury, 
so thick it was hard to see fifty feet ahead. 
We made for the tent of William Well- 
man, the director. “Wild Bill” his friends 
call him. His language, away from the 
refining influence of women, is more pic- 
turesque than polite. His wit borders on 
the Rabelaisian and for sharpness his 
tongue would make a razor seem dull in 
comparison. He glanced up as I entered, 
and turned to his assistant. “I haven't 
troubles enough already,” he muttered 
audibly. “Tis (meaning yours truly) has 
to happen.” 

But I was determined to let nothing— 
not even the warmth of my host’s greeting 
—mar my visit. “How’s it, Billy, old boy, 
old boy?” I beamed. 

“Tt’s awful,” he retorted, ““and good 
humor at a time like this is even worse.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” I queried in 
well-simulated surprise. “The sun is shin- 
ing— 

“Yeah,” he snapped me off, “when you 
can see it. Listen to that wind! Look at 
that sand blowing! We can’t work. But- 
tercup Valley, they call this place,” he con- 
tinued sourly. “When we were looking for 
a location the natives told us the wind 
never blows around here. Gary Cooper’s 
sick. Ray Milland’s sick. And now yow’re 
here and /’m sick.” He held his head in 
mock distress. 

“Listen, you big walrus,” I barked, 
“Vvou’re no panacea for my ailments, either, 
I only came down here because I wanted 
to turn an honest dollar and thought I 
might give you a little free publicity doing 
it. The hell with you.” 

Bill grinned and turned to his corps of 
assistants sitting around. “Boys,” he in- 
vited, “meet the ] press. Mr. Mook is a shin- 
ing example—even-tempered, shy, retiring. 
There are times—notably when he’s asleep 
—that you have to blast to get a word out 
of him.” 

I grinned sheepishly. He can get my 
goat quicker than anyone I know. I’ve 
known him for years and yet I have never 
learned to refuse the bait hé throws at me. 

Gary wandered into the tent. “Hi, Dick,” 
he -exclaimed cordially. “Nice day you 
picked for a visit.” 

“Hi, son,” I offered, “how’re you doin’ ?” 

He shook his head. “Not so good. Sore 
throat. I think T’ll lie down for a while 
and try to catch a few winks.” 

Well, that’s nothing new for Gary. He’s 


SCREENLAND 


‘there’d be no romance to it. This way, ii 


been catching a few winks as long as I’v § 
known him and that’s nine years. He cai) 
sleep standing up, sitting down or lyin; 
down—and does. Go ahead,” I encourage | 
him. “You gotta conserve your strength.) 

Mr. Wellman eyed me morosely. “You | 
friend, Milland, is across the street playin; | 
bridge when he should be in bed, so hi! 
can “work tomorrow. Maybe you can tak) 
his place and persuade him to lie dows: 
and ‘conserve his strength’,” he suggested 

I mosied over to Harold Huber’s ten 
and there were Harold, Ray, Ronnie Rondel 
and George Chandler up to their hips iy! 
bridge. “Hi, Ray,” I began. “Bill says 
should take your place and you should gi! 
to bed so you can work tomorrow.” 

“Tell Bill to go to hell,” he exploded 
“And if, there’s a sub-hell that’s where 401 | 
can go.” 

Mr. Milland explodes easily—but so di 
I. “Why, you——” I screeched, “I knev 
you when not another writer in Holly woo 
would even acknowledge an introduction tc 
you.’ 

“Yeah,” he shouted back, “and I kney 
you when you were a nice guy—but it’s se 
long ago I can hardly remember.” 

Brian Donlevy, who plays Sergt. Markoj' 
(the old Noah Beery role) rushed into thi 
tent. “Hey, Ray, the tarpaulin has blow1! 
off your Ford and this sand will pit th: 
paint.” 

Mr. Milland exploded again. “——!” bi 
swore, jumping up and rushing outside t# 
secure the canvas covering. 

I glanced out the window and noticec: 
the tarpaulin had also blown off Gary’. 
expensive model. I dashed over to fis tent 
Mr. Cooper was catching a few winks 
“Hey, Gary!” I yelled, shaking him. “Thi 
tarpaulin’s blown off your car and _ thi. 
sand will chip the paint to pieces.” 

Gary opened his eyes—briefly. “Has it 
Will it?” he grunted and rolled over tc 
go back to sleep. All at once he sat up’ 
“Say, Dick, you going into town to stay! 
tonight ?” 

I nodded. Even inside the tent the sanc’ 
was sifting inside my collar and shoes) 
“Think Pil go with you. I can see a doc: | 
tor in town and get something for thi: } 
cold.” He hoisted himself out of bed. “Let’:, 
see if Bill wants anything,” he suggested 
“Yes,” Bill replied to our query. Hi 
seized a pencil and wrote rapidly. “Senc| 
this wire to my wife.” The wire consistec’ 
largely of a request for various medicine: | 
(some of them for Gary, some for Ray) 
some of his cook’s date sticks and endec§ 
up with, “We have hot and cold running} 
water in our tents but the water has struck | 
oil and, as the two don’t mix, we have 
given up bathing!” \ 
I was appalled at the length of the tele- 
gram. And, knowing his wife was expect- 
ing a baby very shortly, I shuddered at the 
amount of shopping and packing she woulc | 
have to do to get off all the junk he was} 
ordering. ae can get most of those thing: | 
in Yuma,” I protested, “and Gary car'| 

bring them out in the morning.’ 

Bill shook his head stubbornly. “She 
likes to get long wires from me and, be-| 
sides, if you fellows bought these things | 


I know my wife is sending me a package | 
T’ll have something to look forward to.” | 
In Yuma, Mr. Cooper engaged a room, 
summoned a doctor and retired. I retired, 
too—to the bar. | 
Next morning I called him on the phone. 
“Are you receiving this morning?” 
“Come on. up,” said Gary. 
His room looked like a miniature apott! | 
carium. “The doc sent this stuff up,” he} 


| 
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, ered, following my gaze. “Let’s go out 

. see if we can buy some shells for my 
”? 


jn the hardware store Gary purchased 
{ shells. “Lotsa dove and quail in Mexico 
w,” the shopkeeper told us. 
igary turned to me. “Remember that time 
| were on that cruise on Dick Arlen’s 
tht and that restaurant keeper in Tia 
\na gave us those quail and you cooked 
for breakfast?” He licked his chops. 
by, those were good!” 
"It’s a pleasure to cook for an apprecia- 
= clientele,” [I murmured expansively, 
hembering Gary had eaten six of the 
lve. 
/Before we go back to camp I want to 
pne Sandra (his wife). She’s in Phoenix 
'h the baby. The baby has a cold.” 
He phoned, Sandra reassured him con- 
ining the baby and we drove the seven- 
in miles back to camp—mostly in silence. 
jquacity is not one of Gary’s_ besetting 
js. The wind had died down and the 
mpany was shooting. “We'll go up to the 
vt,” Gary announced. “They may be 
“iting for me.” He slipped into his uni- 
fm of a soldier in the Foreign Legion 
l we started out. 
My eyes practically bulged out of my 
4d. The day before, when I had arrived, 
sand had obscured things. Today, in 
sunlight, it was different. Off in the 
tance, loomed the sand dunes, refracting 
(my colors in the sunlight—grim and 
veboding in the dusk and night. High, 
‘p one of them, stood Fort Zinderneuf, 
onghold of the Legion in the desert. 
{chaps a hundred yards from the fort, 
tamount had built an oasis. Fifty palm 
es were transplanted 250 miles from the 
sramount nursery in Hollywood for this 
isis. An entire date orchard had been 
‘nsplanted a distance of forty miles. A 
yter hole had been dug. If you looked 
the opposite direction from the camp it 
“$s an easy thing to imagine yourself in 
+ yastnesses of the Sahara. Inside the 
t, the company was assembled, the 
tiras wearing the most villainous make- 
is I have ever seen. Gruesomely realistic, 
wtse “veterans” looked _ battle-scarred, 
right. 
-‘Come on, Gary,” Wellman snaps, “we’re 
iting.” 
iGary takes his place in the formation 
-men. The gates leading from the desert 
yo the fort swing open and two scouts 
ng in a couple of dying deserters. 
=“Aiter the desert, Zinderneuf does not 
hem so bad, eh?” the villainous Sergt. 
onlevyy sneers soitly. 
“No, Sergeant, one of them whispers. 
/ Water—water,” moans the other. 
{Donlevy orders water and then, as the 
@n crawl towards him, he throws it on 
-2 sand. “Find it in the sand,” he mocks. 
bs yours!” He watches them a moment, 
d then, “I insist you escape.” The men 
.y tor mercy and cling to his trousers. 
“2 attempts to kick them off but they 
jld on with the grip of the dying. He 
atches a whip from one of the scouts 
-d starts lashing them with it. Somehow 
© two manage to get to their feet and 
jagger to the gate. Brian hands the whip 
‘one of the scouts. “Drive them out 
ere you found *em—and keep them away 
om the oasis.” Then he turns to the as- 
mbled men: “Any more of you want to 
*Sert? Ii you do, you can go now. I won't 
ap you.” No one speaks. In the back- 
found, the deserters and the scouts can 
tll be seen. Donlevy grins sardonically. 
-ater,” he says, “you may wish you had 
ken my offer—I promise you!” He waits 
moment for his words to sink in. There 
a dead silence. He walks to his quarters. 
~Cut calls Wellman, and turns to me. 
“ou know, Dick, I don’t often shoot off 
¥Y mouth about the things that are close 
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to me but, by George, sometimes I wake 
up in the night in a cold sweat over the 
magnitude of this picture. I’ve made big 
pictures before but this is the most pre- 
tentious re-make that has ever been filmed. 
The original ‘Beau Geste’ was one of the 
sensational successes of all time. It’s no 
small undertaking to attempt to follow it. 
The budget on this picture is almost $1,- 
750,000. That’s about three times what the 
other one cost. Look at the investment in 
this camp alone. It took another six weeks 
to build after the plank road was com- 
pleted. We hauled 50,000 lbs. of equipment 
out here two weeks before the company 
started shooting. When you stop and think 
that you and you, alone, will be held re- 
sponsible for the returns on this invest- 


ment it’s enough to give you the willies. | 


On top of all that, ’m here and Dottie 
(his wife) is 250 miles away, expecting 
a baby almost any minute. This is a hell 
of a business.” He paused a moment. “I 
guess they’re about ready for the next shot. 
Come on, this is one of the best scenes.” 

It is the scene, near the end of the pic- 
ture, where the Arabs are attacking the 
Fort. Donlevy, an excellent soldier despite 
his despotism, doesn’t want the Arabs to 
know he is short of men. So, as a man 
falls, he seizes him and props him up 
against the parapet, with his rifle sticking 
through. The remaining soldiers rush from 
one opening to another, firing at the enemy. 
At the end, all are dead except Donlevy, 
Gary (who has been mortally wounded) 
and Robert Preston (Gary’s youngest 
brother). Donlevy, thinking Gary is dead, 
stoops to search him for a jewel he thinks 
Gary has. Preston rushes at him in a 
frenzy. “Keep your filthy hands off my 
brother or I'll kill you!” he shouts. 

Brian pulls his pistol to shoot Preston 
but just then Gary, not quite dead and 
aware of what is happening, jerks Don- 
levy’s leg and throws him off balance. 
Preston runs a bayonet through Brian and 
kills him. 

Brian Donlevy is wearing a wooden 
jacket to protect him from the bayonet. 
They rehearse the scene once and then 
shoot it. But, in the shooting, Donlevy 
loses his balance and instead of falling 
where he is supposed to fall, he falls a 
little to one side. Preston’s bayonet actually 
pierces his body and goes within two 
inches of his heart. There is a horrified 
gasp from the assemblage as Donlevy sinks 
to the floor, blood spurting from the 
wound. But the cameras keep grinding. 

Such an air of tenseness pervades the 
set no one can speak. When Howard Batt 
nudges me and whispers, “We've got to 
go,” I merely nod. But, before leaving, I 
exact a promise from Bill to have some- 
one phone and let me know how Donlevy 
is. Bill keeps his word. The wound, though 
painful, is, fortunately, not serious, and 
four days later the plucky Mr. Donlevy 
is back at work. 


That’s how movies are made—on location. 
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And You’ll Jump LIVER 
BILE 


Out of Bed in the 
Morning Rarin’ to Go ; 
The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flow- 
ing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays 
in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You 
get constipated. Your whole system is poisoned 
and you feel sour,sunk and the world looks punk. 
Amere bowel movement doesn’t getat thecause, 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.”? Harmless, gentle, 
yet amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all 
drug stores. Stubbornly refuse anything else. 
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Stops Perspiration Annoyance. Destroys 
body Odors. Instantly effectives More for 
your money. Drug, Dept. and 10c Stores. 
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@ Now, at home, you can 
quickly and easily tinttell- 
tale streaks of gray to a natural-appearing shade—from 
lightest blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small 


brush does it—or your money back. Used for 27 years by 
thousands of women (men, too) — Brownatone is guaran- 
teed harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent 
is purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting 
—does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One appli- 
cation imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 
appears. Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 
50c at drug or toilet counters on a money-back guarantee. 
Retain your youthiul charm. Get BROWNATONE today. 
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To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the fine formula, used by thousands. 
No opiates. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
your money back. Don’t suffer. Ask your druggist 
toaay for trustworthy NURITO on this guarantee. 
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You'll forgive Virginia Gilmore's pensive mood when we tell you that she's still up 


in the clouds, 


overnight from radio shows to movie-making. Watch for her in 


deliriously happy because she's the new film "find," 


transplanted 
"Winter Carnival." 


Inside the Stars’ Homes 
Continued from page 13 


milk. Add Crisco and mix lightly. Put in 
muffin tins well oiled and bake twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. 

“Another salad I like very much and 
often serve is this one: A slice. of pine- 
apple and a slice of tomato, set in shredded 
lettuce, and dotted with hearts of artichoke. 
My special summer drink is lemonade, but 
what a lemonade! I use seltzer water, 
which gives it a sparkle, put mint leaves 
on top and serve half a fresh peach in each 
glass. 

“T like plain food, and never care for 
sauces and dressings, but while I was 
abroad I got some delectable recipes for 
sauces and dressings—you know how they 
specialize in these in France. I usually have 
two or three kinds of sauces on the table 
so my guests can choose which they please. 
One that my. guests like is called Italian 
Sauce. 


ITALIAN SAUCE 


Cover one-third of a cupful of dried 
mushrooms with one cup of boiling water 
and let stand one hour; drain, save the 
water and chop fine. Heat four tablespoons 
olive oil in a saucepan, add one finely 
minced onion and one tablespoon chopped 
parsley; cook until the onion is clear, add 
the mushrooms, one cup and a half of 
canned tomato. puree. (Gerber Products 
Co.), one cup beef stock, seasoning of salt 
and pepper and the mushroom water. Sim- 
mer for thirty minutes and serve. 

“Speaking of unusual dishes, Cauliflower 
Soup served cold is delicious. It gives you 
the same cool feeling that raw cauliflower 
does—you’ve served raw cauliflower in tiny 
pieces on tocthpicks dipped in mayon- 
naise?” 


COLD CAULIFLOWER SOUP 


Chicken stock 

Y% cauliflower 

2 cups milk 

Y% cup cream 

1 onion 

2 stalks celery 

Dash white pepper and salt to taste 
Cook cauliflower in stock until very soft. 
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Mash and put through sieve. Simmer- in 
milk, strain and mix with other ingredients. 
Again let simmer, then chill. 

Serve with hot muffins. 


“Cauliflower Bouquet makes a nice salad, | 


too. This can be very pretty.” 
CAULIFLOWER BOUQUET 


Select 1 large perfect cauliflower and 


boil until tender but not soft enough to 
break; drain it and set it to cool. Arrange 
in the salad bowl a lining of well washed 
red and green beet leaves; place the cauli- 
flower in the center; cover with remoulade 
dressing made of 1 raw beaten egg, table- 
spoon vinegar (Heinz) 3 tablespoons olive 
oil and 1 teaspoon chutney syrup. Garnish 
with little carrot roses that have been mari- 
nated in lemon juice and sugar for half an 
hour, and put in the center of each a little 
bit of chopped red pepper. 

“Fresh fruits are my usual dessert in 
summer time. I don’t think you can use 
enough of them. I like my fruit plain, but 
if you have guests you can dress up your 
fruit in different ways. Strawberry Coupe 
—or any other berry—is an example.” 


STRAWBERRY COUPE 


Crush with a silver fork a quart of 
washed and hulled berries. Leave in a sieve 
to drip for an hour. To the pulp remaining 
(which should measure 24 cup), add 1 cup 
powdered sugar, drain again. When quite 
dry, fold into 24 cups heavy cream, beaten 
stiff. Serve in glasses. 

“Oh yes, there’s a special dish served 
here that we call Eggs a la Golden Rod, but 
guests call it Eggs Russell. You powder the 
yolks and put them on top of the whites, 
which you have creamed with white sauce. 
Serve it on toast, with a sprinkle of paprika. 
I don’t know why my guests are so fond of 
it. But often they call me and say: ‘T’ll 
come over, if youll have Eggs Russell!” 

Rosalind has always been interested in 
houses. “At home we had an immense house- 
hold—you can imagine, with seven children 
and my father and mother ! Almost always 
we had guests, too, in fact I can scarcely 
remember sitting down to dinner unless 


there was at least one guest. My me 
had to run her home as if it were a sm 
hotel. She’s one of those women who have | 
never eaten anything in her own home that | 
she didn’t select herself. She can pick out. 
melons, grapefruit, steaks, avocados, any- | 
thing, and she’s never wrong. | 
“T didn’t consciously learn anything abou), 
decorating houses or the difference in furni. 
ture and so on. I must have picked it up 
painlessly, simply because I was interested | 
When I went on my own, I always had ¢ 
small place to myself, even if it was Al 
an apartment, and I always did the room 
over myself. Once when I was in Ney! 
York and not very well off, I had a tim 
place with a garden. A garden i is very rari 
-in New York, so I concentrated on that—_ 
had Dutch doors opening out into it, any 
did the place as a Dutch house, plenty o§ 
color, tulip shades and lots of yellow. — 
used crisp white curtains, inexpensive ma! 
terials but the best of its kind. I never hai 
cheap damask or cheap chintzes. I beliey ' 
in having the best of whatever it is you ca: | 
afford, not cheap imitations. I’ve neye 
cared much for modern furniture. P'll admi 
there is some beautiful modern furnitur. 
being designed, and if you can afford th | 
very finest things, you can get somethin 
beautiful, but I like to live with good ol | 
pieces, lovely old things. A house is an in 
vestment, if it’s properly managed. I lik 
to decorate a house nicely; then if I war: 
to go abroad I can rent it and have a snu | 
income.’ 
When Rosalind was abroad last year, sh. 
bought some things for her house, as wh. 
doesn’t? “I collect glass and got so 
gorgeous pieces in Venice. I found som | 
china: in. Czechoslovakia as well as iJ 
France. I happen to be interested in ahd 
and. china so I’ve read enough about ther) 
to. know: hall-marks and be “able to ju EC 
whether I’m buying wisely. I bought pic) 
tures,too. I’m a fool for Michael Angel: 
so I:loaded: myself with pictures of h 
things: Then there were other picture 
from the Sistine Chapel. I know what aj” 
peals to me in pictures; I don’t claim 
might not pass by the most valuable ol/ 
painting in the world if I didn’t happes i. 
like that sort of thing.” 
Everywhere in Rosalind’s house you fir’ 
flowers. “I think we need gay flowers thes) 
days,” she observed, “I used to think 
liked white flowers best and when I cowl} 
I'd have a white garden, but now I’m suf 
that colors do more for you. I’m plantir| 
every kind of gay bloom I know.” SI 
glanced at the long garden, where Californ 
summer flowers bloomed in colorful arra 
“T use every flower I can get hold of, if it 
gay enough to pick up an otherwise dv 
room, but I’m actually old-fashioned onge 
to love roses best of all. 
“Don’t know where I got that streak || 
old-timeyness! My mother is terribly mov 
ern about life. She believes in large fan 
ilies, but she also believes that each chi | 
is entitled to his own life. She thinks i. 
laws or parents often break up what mig 
have been happy marriages. She wouldi 
interfere with one of us for anything. A’ 
ter all, she says, she has had her own Iii 
why mix into her children’s lives? Sl 
won't even stay overnight with her ty 
married children. She will go to dinn 
with them, if invited, but at ten-thirty hor 
she goes; no weather short of a cyclone © 
a cloudburst would keep her later, and 
far neither catastrophe has occurred. 
“She uses good psychology, I grant yo. 
If she isn’t always barging into our home 
we'll all want her the more. All of us a. 
begging her to come to our houses. Si 
makes it an occasion and we appreciate | 
Do you know, she has only been to n) 
house once since I’ve been in Hollywoot 
I hope I can be as wise as she is, if I mar | 
and become a parent. We all bless her 
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peas 


MEN LIKE GIRLS 
WHOSE SKIN IS 
SWEET _IT'S THE 
MOST APPEALING 
CHARM OF ALL 


Lux SoAP’S ACTIVE 
LATHER LEAVES SKIN 
REALLY SWEET, 
DELICATELY 
FRAGRANT 


YOU'LL LOVE THIS 
LUXURIOUS BEAUTY 
BATH. TRY IT! 


A Lux ToiLer Soap 
BEAUTY BATH IS THE 
BEST WAY | KNOW 

TO PROTECT 
THIS CHARM 


STAR OF PARAMOUNT'S 
“Man about Town’ 


i lee lovely star tells 
you a beauty secret! When you make 
fragrant, white Lux Toilet Soap your 
daily beauty bath, you’re sure of 
daintiness. The ACTIVE lather of this 
fine complexion soap leaves skin 
really fresh —delicately fragrant with 
a perfume that clings. 
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Soap 9 out of IO Screen Stars use 
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it he Complexion 


ATA THOUSAND 
TOBACCO. AUCTIONS 


“Crops inthe last few years have been out- 
standing,’ says Connor Aycock, famous 
in the South as a judge of tobacco. “And 
Luckies buy the finest, so l’ve smoked 
them since 1927.’ Most independent to- 
bacco experts smoke Luckies. 


Have You TRIED A LUCKY LATELY? 
Luckies are better than ever because new 
methods developed by the United States Gov- 
ernment have helped farmers grow finer, 
lighter tobacco in the past several years. As 
independent tobacco experts like Connor 
Aycock point out, Luckies have always bought 
the Cream of the Crop. Aged from 2 to 4 
years, these finer tobaccos are in Luckies 
today. Try them for a week. Then you'll 
know why sworn records show that among . 
independent tobacco experts — warehouse- 
men, auctioneers and buyers— Luckies have 
twice as many exclusive smokers as have all 


other cigarettes combined! wiTH MEN WHO 
KNOW TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


